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CHAPTEE I 


P^aJde4fvif Pi4^tfio4e4>r <**ul Pnxicedu/Mi^ 

‘‘tpLI^IABBTH hath been engaged, during her atten- 
dance at this school, in storing her memory . . . 
with nsefnl ideas, lessons, and information generally.’’ 
There then follows a listing, item by item, of the many 
things Elizabeth ‘‘repeated,” “recited,” “defined,” and 
“committed to memory.”* Although this record of pupil 
progress is over 100 years old, the type of education 
which it connotes—^usually referred to as “traditional”— 
has by no means disappeared. It is found today, in some 
form or other, throughtout the nation, from the nursery 
to the graduate school. Wherever such education exists, it 
has little relationship with the community and its 
problems. 

The area of the present study lies in the general field 
of school and community relations. It is limited in the 
main to one large aspect of this field, the phase of school 
and community relations which concerns the teacher’s 
out-of-school life and social adjustment to community 
expectations in respect to teacher behavior. Personal 
interest in this subject arises from the writer’s experience 
as a public school teacher, and many of the problems 
dealt with statistically have been experienced in a person¬ 
al way. 

The purposes of the present chapter are to indicate 
concretely the basic point of departure, to suggest the 
nature of the literature in this field, to outline in brief 
perspective the problems to be investigated, and to define 
the national sample from which conclusions are drawn. 

From time to time, in developing work in education¬ 
al soeiology,"" the author has sought to discover the range 
and variety of teacher-community contacts. The subject 
has been approached through (1) introspection, (2) 
observation of teachers in service, and (3) personal 
experience papers written by teachers in university 
classes. It appears from the resultant data that the full 

*Cite(i in Progressive PJduco;bitO'n, 13:26, January, 1936. 

^The reference is to the witer^s work as an instructor in 
educational sociology. 
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range of teacher community contacts can be classified 
under three general headings: 

(1) Professional Services. These include all 
contacts made by teachers with the purpose of 
furthering the aims and work of the school. 
Examples: speaking at community meetings, 
visiting pupil homes, writing news for the local 
paper, and engaging in conference and commit¬ 
tee activities. 

(2) Citizenship Contacts. This heading com¬ 
prises the totality of ways in which teachers 
function as citizens in their communities. Exam¬ 
ples: contributing to various causes, participat¬ 
ing in social betterment movements, and actively 
working in any way for civic improvement and 
locality progress. 

(3) Leisure Pursuits. This includes the ways 
and means by which teachers seek to satisfy 
their non-utilitarian needs and interests, and 
thus to engage in what someone has called 
'^creative personality development.^^ Examples: 
hobbies, dating, dancing, and other uses of 
leisure. 

While the author is greatly concerned with each of 
these three over-lapping areas of community contact, the 
present study is limited largely to the last named. It 
seems apparent that this area of teacher-community 
contact, upon which successful teaching greatly depends, 
has been neglected both in research and in teacher 
education courses. Nelson Bossing, who has had ten years 
experience as director of teacher placement bureaus, has 
stated: *Ut is no exaggeration to say that over fifty 
percent of teacher failures find their direct cause in 
social maladjustment in the community.’^® This statement 
is cited not as a fact, but as a significant attitude based 
upon long experience and confirmed by the opinions of 
others. 


Some Relevant Literature 

The type of teacher contact investigated in the 
present study has scarcely been made the object of sys¬ 
tematic sociological research. This does not mean that 

® Bossing, Nelson, Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secon¬ 
dary Schools, p. 163. Appleton-Century, 1936. 
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writers have completely neglected the topic. On the 
contrary, Willard Waller has dealt with the problem in 
an interpretative way.® Lloyd A. Cook has advanced our 
understanding of teacher assimilation by means of con¬ 
crete case studies.'^ Howard Beale, more than any writer, 
has shown through personal interviews, the attitudes and 
reactions of teachers to community codes and controls.® 
The first John Dewey Society Yearhook has presented 
much helpful, factual information.® And, more recently, 
Henry W. Simons'" and others have interpreted the situa¬ 
tion confronting teachers in smaller communities, giving 
much practical advice concerning teacher adjustments. 

Even a cursory inspection of this literature will point 
to three significant conclusions. (1) The great hulk of the 
writing has heen evaluative and moralistic. The writers 
have taken the viewpoint that teachers should prepare 
themselves to ^'get along” in the communities which pay 
them for, their services, or that they should take some 
form of action against ‘‘needless and harmful restrictions 
of their out-of-class liberties.” (2) 2£uch of the literature 
has little solid fachcal basis, indicating lack of informa¬ 
tion on community reaction to teacher conduct as well as 
on ways in which teachers themselves behave in their 
non-school life. (3) With the exceptions of Waller and 
Cook, sociologists have not put factual data into any 
basic frame of reference. For example, the study of 
teacher stereotypes is meaningful in terms of whatever 
is discovered, but its meaning increases tremendously by 
interpreting the findings in sociological perspective. 

It is from the findings made or suggested by the 
above literature that the present study takes its point of 
departure. 

Purposes and Methods 

Briefiy stated, the author’s general aim has been to 


® Waller, Willard, TJie Sociology of Teaching. Wiley, 1932. 
Cook, Lloyd A., Community Bade grounds of Education. Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill, 1938. 

® Beale, Howard, Are American Teachers Free?. Scribner’s, 
1936. 

® Kilpatrick, William H. (Editor), The Teacher and Society. 
Appleton-Century, 1937. 

Simons, Henry W., Preface to Teaching. Oxford University 
Press, 1938. 
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secure more extensive research data for the purpose of 
understanding teacher and community relations. Atten¬ 
tion has been centered specifically on three major areas: 
teacher mobility, teacher reaction to community conduct 
codes, and teacher participation in organized community 
life. Other less important objectives have been included 
and will be indicated at various points. Moreover, 
throughout the study, some effort has been made to 
indicate and integrate representative research useful as 
a means of substantiating and broadening the findings 
presented and also to further the growth of Educational 
Sociology as a science. In a concluding chapter the 
material is given a basic interpretation in terms of the 
assimilation of the stranger to community norms. 

In the main, the author has relied upon a compre¬ 
hensive questionnaire constructed from three sources: 41 
lengthy teacher life-histories; trait check-list studies in 
her classes; and personal interviews with teachers and 
others. Each study form has been constructed with all 
possible care, tested verbally and revised, and then given 
to the respondents selected for study. Since each minor 
study form is described in the section where it has been 
employed, it is necessary to deal here only with the basic 
instrument used, the questionnaire. 

Background of Present Study 

During the spring of 1937, Mr. Ronald Almack and 
the writer developed co-jointly with Professor Lloyd A. 
Cook our first questionnaire on ‘‘Teacher and Communi¬ 
ty” relations. This questionnaire, a two-page blank, was 
first tested by Mr. Cook on a sample group, at Pennsyl¬ 
vania State College in the Summer of 1937. After 
tabulation, the questionnaire was revised at a number of 
points and enlarged to three pages. It was then given to 
some 700 Ohio, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania teachers, 
and the findings were reported in an article in the 
American Sociological Reviewf As a result of numerous 
suggestions following publication of the article, we again 
revised our questionnaire. This third form (presented in 


Cook, Lloyd A., Ahnack, Boaald and G-reonhoe, Flor¬ 
ence, ^^Tea<3lier and Community Eolations/’ Amerioan Sociological 
Review, 3:167-174, April, 1938, 
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Appendix A) was used as the basis for the present 
research. The major difference between the last version 
and the second one is that respondents are given 
opportunities to make a sex differentiation in their 
reactions. They may indicate one response for male 
teachers and an opposite response for female teachers. 
This, of course, makes for greater exactness in the expres¬ 
sion of opinion and thus increases the validity of the 
results. Furthermore, additional categories were provided 
for the indication of finer shades of opinion. 

In addition to these improvements, our early trials 
had another significant effect. It was discovered that 
teacher reaction was only one phase of the picture. Three 
additional and subsidiary questionnaires were constructed, 
each a revision and expansion of selected parts of the 
basic teacher questionnaire. These three study forms were 
submitted to sehoolboard members, lay community rep¬ 
resentatives, and students training to be teachers. For the 
first time in two 3^ears of exploratory work, it is possible 
to give a rounded picture in terms of these several 
approaches. 

During the period of questionnaire construction and 
research planning, we agreed to devise a study form for 
teacher placement officials but to date this has not been 
possible. It seems worthwhile to call attention to the need 
for such a study, as well as to the need for a complete 
and comprehensive study of all classes and groups within 
a single community. We feel that an intensive and 
comprehensive investigation of one organically complete 
community might prove most informative. 

Copies of the basic teacher questionnaire were dis¬ 
tributed directly to teachers outside of Ohio. They were 
sent, in the main, to selected school principals and super¬ 
intendents, to three State Departments of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, and to university professors who had a number of 
experienced teachers in their classes. The first contacts 
were made by personal letter in which a copy of the 
questionnaire was inclosed, and two follow-ups were 
conducted by postal cards. Administrators who cooper¬ 
ated were requested to return the filled-in blanks directly 
to us in order to assure respondents that no names were 
wanted or would be accepted and that the results would 
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be blended into a national sample. In tbe few cases 
where there was reason to believe that our instructions 
were not followed, the results were discarded. 

In selecting schools outside of Ohio, we tried to keep 
in mind the general geographic distribution of teachers 
so that a completely representative national sample could 
be obtained. Stated in other words, our aim was to 
distribute questionnaires on a state quota basis. In many 
cases, due to lack of time or absence of interest, we were 
unable to adhere rigorously to the state quota basis. As 
Table I discloses, some states and sections are over-rep¬ 
resented, while others are under-represented. Because of 
our inability to secure census statistics on the exact num¬ 
ber and distribution of public school teachers as of 1937- 
1938, we do not know the precise degree of imbalance in 
our sample. Hence, the final determination of represen¬ 
tatives must await the next biennial report from the 
United States OfiSce of Education of the Federal Se¬ 
curity Agency. 

It should be noted that Mr. Almack has conducted in 
Ohio the same type of study we have made for the nation 
as a whole. With his permission and with the approval of 
the State Department of Education under whose auspices 
the Ohio study was made, we have included his eases in 
our totals, and thus it is necessary to describe briefly the 
method used in making the local survey. In contrast to 
the national study, the Ohio survey was made entirely 
by personal contacts. Visits were made to city, county, 
and village schools, selected as representative of the 
State’s three major “planes of living” areas.” Question¬ 
naires were also placed in seven of the State’s teacher 
training institutions. In all cases, administrators and 
teachers understood that filled-in forms were to be 
returned to Mr. Ronald Almack, of the Ohio State 
University Department of Sociology, and not to Mr. M. 
J. Almack, Sr., Director of Research in the State' Depart¬ 
ment of Education, under whose immediate sponsorship 
the work was undertaken. 


® Homogeneous cultural areas detennined by correlating socio¬ 
economic indices on a county basis. See Lively, 0. E., and Almack, 
E. B., A Method of JOetermimng Hural Social Sifb-Areas with 
Applications to Ohio, IBayrt 1. Ohio State University and Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station Bulletin, Number 106, Columbus, 1938. 
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For the national study, the total number of question¬ 
naires distributed was 13,826. Of this number, the blanks 
returned and accepted for tabulation numbered 6,252, 
a response ratio of over 45 per cent. It should be added 
that usable questionnaires were returned from every 
state, and from the District of Columbia, as indicated in 
Appendix B. Distribution by Prof. Howard Odum’s six 
great national regions is given below: 

Ta^jle One 


Regional Distribution op Teacher Questionnaires 


Region 

Replies 

I. North Eastern States 

1,369 

II. South Eastern States 

1,344 

III. Middle States 

1,624 

IV. North Western States 

802 

V. South Western States 

734 

VI. Far Western States 

379 

Total 

6,252 


To the national sample there has been added the 
Ohio cases previously mentioned. Some 5,033 blanks were 
distributed in that state; 2,870 returns were received 
and tabulated for use, with a response ratio of over 57 
percent. By combining Ohio and non-Ohio data, the 
total cases numbered 9,122. Unless otherwise indicated, 
all further discussion will be based on this figure. Since 
Ohio falls in the Middle States region, the total for this 
region was 4,494 cases or almost one-half of the 9,122 
respondents. 

It should be pointed out that the methods of distribu¬ 
ting questionnaires were similar to those employed in 
other surveys. Moreover, the sample had been cheeked 
carefully with regard to the point most open to criticism 
—the fact that teachers in service might feel constrained 
by unfriendly administrators. One hundred forms re¬ 
turned by in-service teachers were compared with 100 
forms returned by teachers in the same state who were 
attending university classes. After the two samples were 
equated on four variables—^including sex, grade or level 
taught, and size of community where the teacher spent 
most of her life—^no significant differences were discov¬ 
ered on important items. In our judgment, the present 
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national sample is reliable for the kinds of mass compari¬ 
sons and group findings which we desire to make. 

Composition of Sample 

In defining the sample of 9,122 cases, we shall 
summarize findings under three major headings: personal 
factors, school factors, and community backgrounds. 

Personal factors comprise sex, age, and family 
characteristics. Briefly, 28.7 percent were men and 71.3 
percent were women. In general, the proportion of male 
teachers and administrators is highest in the South West 
and Middle States and lowest of all in the South Bast 
region; the ratio of female teachers, conversely, is highest 
in the South East and lowest in the Par West. 

Table Two 


RbgioNxVL Disteibution by Sex 

Number Percent 


Region 

Total Male 

Female Male Female 

United States 

9,122 2,622 

6,500 

28.7 

71.3 

I, North East States 

1,369 

402 

967 

29.4 

70.6 

11. South East States 

1,344 

280 

1,064 

20.8 

79.2 

III. Middle States 

4,494 1,348 

3,164 

30.0 

70.0 

IV. North West States 

802 

227 

575 

28.3 

71.7 

V. South West States 

734 

225 

509 

30.7 

69.3 

VI. Par Western States 379 

140 

239 

37.0 

63.0 


In age range, 16 percent of the 9,122 cases were 
under the age of 25 years, 50 percent were between the 
ages of 25 and 34, about 20 percent were between 35 
and 44 years, and 12 percent were over 45 years of age. 
No significant sex differences in ages were apparent, nor 
were regional variations discovered. 

Family backgrounds were studied via a number of 
indices. In respect to occupational status, 38 percent of 
the sample reported fathers whose occupation was farm¬ 
ing, 26.1 percent had fathers in business pursuits, and 
18 percent had fathers whose employment was day labor. 
It is significant to note that only 4 percent reported 
fathers in professional occupations. Teachers whose fa¬ 
thers were preachers or teachers comprised only 3 percent 
of the total group. When occupation was correlated with 
sex, it was found that female teachers averaged higher 
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percentages of fathers in the three main-line parental 
occupations—^farming, business, and laboring. Regional 
differences are clearly apparent. In general, the Middle 
and North East States showed more teachers from busi¬ 
ness and farming homes than did the other regions. 

School factors were studied under the headings of 
teaching level, years of experience, income, and '^teacher 
tradition.’’ Two-thirds of all teachers studied were in 
elementary teaching and 26.6 percent in high schools; 7 
percent did not report on this aspect.^ When teaching 
was related to sex, it was found that 15.6 percent of all 
elementary teachers studied were men and 84.4 percent 
women. When teaching level and sex were related to re¬ 
gion, as illustrated in Table 3, some interesting variations 

Table Three 

Teaching Level, by Sex and Region 
N umber of Teachers Reporting as a Percent of Total 
Teaching Male Teachers Pemale Teachers 

Level IJ.S. U.S. 

Total 1* II III IV V VI Total I II III IV V VI 
Elementary 36 41 37 34 30 34 57 78 82 80 77 79 78 87 

High School 51 46 39 57 57 47 29 17 1414 19 15 16 87 

No Response 13 14 24 9 13 19 14 4 4 6 4 6 6 2 

*In this table, and in succeeding ones, numerals will refer 
to American regions as follows: I,, North East; H, South East; 
III, Middle States; IV, North IVest; V, South West; VI, Far 
West. 

came to light. For example, 36 percent of all male teach¬ 
ers in the sample were teaching at the elementary grades 
as against 57 percent in Region VI (Far West). The most 
significant fact exhibited in the table is the great prepon¬ 
derance of women in elementary schools, and conversely, 
the strong dominance of male teachers at the high school 
level. Since this is the general situation throughput the 
nation as a whole, it indicates to some extent the repre¬ 
sentativeness of the present sample. 

In regard to years of teaching experience, approxi¬ 
mately one-half of the 9,122 teachers reported one to four 
years in their current positions; about one-fifth reported 

About 12 percent of the sample were administrators. Since 
these persons were almost without exception teachers, no separate 
classification has been made for them. 
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five to nine years in the same position; less than one- 
fourth reported they had been in the same position for 
ten years or more. The only important sex difference 
revealed was that the percentage of teachers reporting a 
tenure of ten years or more in one position was consider¬ 
ably larger for women (20.6 percent) than for men (16.6 
percent). 

Over one-fourth reported salaries of less than $1,000 
per year, and slightly more than one-fifth received from 
$1,000 to $1,249. Percentages of teachers reporting suc¬ 
cessively greater incomes decrease with some regularity, 
11.1 percent of the total sample claiming an annual 
income of $2,000 and over. Since this percent corresponds 
closely with the percentage of teachers (12.3 percent) 
who reported themselves as administrators, it can be 
assumed that the salary indicated is paid preponderantly 
to this group. 

Perhaps the two most significant items in this con¬ 
nection are the higher proportionate income of male 
teachers and the great disparity in salaries from region 
to region. On the first point, one notes that only 13 
percent of the men reported a salary of less than $1,000, 
whereas 33 percent of the women teachers reported 
earnings less than $1,000. At the other extreme, 22 
percent of the men made $2,000 and over, but less than 7 
percent of women reported this figure. In regard to 
regional pay differentials, it should be noted that highest 
salaries are paid both men and women in the Far West 
and North East regions and by far the lowest salaries in 
the South East States. 

In studying what we have called ‘^teacher tradition,’’ 
an effort has been made to determine the extent to which 
teachers come from families associated with the education¬ 
al profession. Relevant data in this connection covered 
parental education status, whether or not either parent 
had taught school, and the number of relatives reported 
in the teaching profession. The major findings on these 
points were as follows: one-fourth of the 9,122 teachers 
reported fathers ‘^who had attended or graduated, from 
high school” and 16.8 percent had fathers who had 
attended college. At the opposite extreme, 47 percent 
indicated that their fathers had had no high school 
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education. About 45 percent of tbe motbers bad not 
attended high school, but 14.3 percent bad attended 
college. Only 13.2 percent of tbe fathers had taught 
school, whereas 20 percent of the mothers had been 
teachers. About 45 percent of the teachers had brothers 
and/or sisters who were, or had been, school teachers. All 
in all, almost three-fourths of the teachers who answered 
the questionnaire came from homes in which some mem¬ 
ber had been, or is, a teacher. 

Information was sought on the following points: the 
population of birth place, population of community in 
which the teacher had spent most of life, and the popula¬ 
tion of the community in which the school is located. 
Since community backgrounds are especially pertinent to 
this study, related data are presented in tabular form. 
Table 4 reveals that 89.5 percent of the teachers (3134) 
who report having spent most of their lives in communi¬ 
ties of under 2,500 were born in communities of under 

2.500, and that 25.2 percent of those teaching in commu¬ 
nities of 10,000 to 49,999 were born in communities of 
the same size. For the sample as a whole, 51.4 percent 
were born in communities with a population of less than 

2.500. It is a significant fact that tbe great majority of 
teachers have spent their lives and are now teaching in 
the same size community in which they were born. A 
second striking fact is that teachers are definitely small 
town people. For example, 64.1 percent were born in 
towns or villages with populations of less than 10,000. 

RepresentativeQiess of Sample 

Inasmuch as the most recent census data obtainable 
on the number and distribution of tbe nation’s teachers 
is for the year 1936,"^ comparisons must for the present 
be based on that data. 

In the year 1936 there were in the United States a 
total of 870,963 elementary and high school teachers. 
(Regional data sbovdng the percentage distribution by 
sex and teaching level can be found in Appendix C.) 
The census figures of 1936 placed 39 percent of the 
nation’s men teachers in elementary schools. Our sample 


“ Biennial Survey of Education in the United States; 19S4- 
19S6, Chapter II. Vol. II. BuUetm, 1937, No. 2. 
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showed that 36 percent of the male teachers who 
answered the questionnaire were teaching elementary 
grades. A slightly greater divergence between census 
statistics and ours is found in the high school group, 
where the percentage of men is 10 percent under that of 
the census report. The figures for female teachers in the 
elementary grades are very close: 78 percent in our 
sample as compared with 77 percent in the census figures; 
and 17 percent in high school as contrasted with 22 
percent for the census report. 

Sample and census figures for male teachers are 
closest in the Middle, North West and South West states 
with the greatest differences in the Far West and North 
East. In five of the six regions they differ by one to 
three percent differences for female teachers at the 
elementary level and by three to five percent at the high 
school level. 


Summary 

In this chapter the problem has been outlined, the 
purposes of the survey clarified and the procedures and 
methods described. The principal findings presented here 
have been with regard to teacher backgrounds. It has 
been found that although occasional studies indicate that 
teachers have high or ‘‘superior’^ social backgrounds, as 
measured by an occupational yardstick, such is not the 
case for the nation’s teachers as a group. 

The composition of the sample may be summarized 
under three major headings: personal factors, school 
factors, and community backgrounds. 

Slightly less than three-fourths of the 9,122 cases 
were female, showing evidence for the oft-repeated re¬ 
mark that teaching is a woman’s profession. Somewhat 
more than one-third of the total sample were from homes 
where the father’s occupation is farming, about one- 
fourth from business homes, 18 percent from homes of 
day laborers, and but four percent from professional 
homes. 

School factors of importance include the differentia¬ 
tion of the sexes on the basis of teaching level. Women 
outnumber men at the elementary level with a ratio 
of about six to one. At the secondary level, however, men 
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show a strong dominance. Ahont one-half of the 9,122 
eases report a teaching experience of from one to four 
years in their present position with less than one-fourth 
remaining for ten years or more in the same job. Salaries, 
while low for all groups, are significantly higher for men 
t.Tiflri for women. Though few teachers report fathers who 
are teachers, three-fourths come from homes in which 
some member is or has been a teacher. 

When community backgrounds are investigated, it is 
interesting to note that 51.4 percent of the teachers come 
from communities with a population under 2,500. A 
strong tendency is noted for teachers to locate in towns 
of a size Ri mila r to that in which they were born or in 
which they have spent most of their lives. In brief, 
teachers of this significant sample of the nation are pre¬ 
dominantly of native-white stock, invariably come from 
lower middle class homes, are of rural or small town 
origin. For the most part they are unmarried. 

Since the school is a social agency, the effective dis¬ 
charge of its purposes depends in large measure upon 
its teachers. This responsibility of the teacher requires 
not merely an adeptness at proper and thorough teach¬ 
ing, but also an adequate preparation for and participa¬ 
tion in adult community life. 
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CHAPTEE II 

^eacUe^ Moi4>lUif> 

T he spatial distribution of peoples and cultural 
artifacts is of very old interest in sociology. Its 
origins, like initial beginnings in other areas, are per¬ 
haps forever lost in the dim shadows of the past. Present 
theoretical interest in the field is usually traced to an- 
thropogeographers, of whom Friedrich Ratzel (1844- 
1904) and Ellen C. Semple (1863-1932) are outstanding.^ 
Following the leads suggested by these and other pioneers, 
Robert E. Park in particular has developed our current 
concepts of physical and social mobility. The purpose of 
this chapter is to investigate the mobility of teachers, as 
measured by changes in teaching locations, and to make 
such inferences as the findings seem to warrant. 

Mobility, as the word is used by sociologists, is ap¬ 
parently synonymous with physical movement of all 
kinds.^ It is regarded as both a cause and an effect of the 
competitive process. ^‘From the standpoint of the in¬ 
dividual,’’ declare Park and Burgess,® “competition 
means mobility, freedom ... and freedom is fundamentally 
freedom to > move. ’ ’ In this sense mobility may be re¬ 
garded as an attempt to find more favorable conditions 
for survival, and, hence, immobility is equivalent to hu¬ 
man apathy, indifference, quiescence, or contentment. 

Judging by the critique of social ecology by Milla A. 
Alihan,^ few ecologists interpret their data at the sup¬ 
posedly ecological level; on the contrary, they usually 
infer and impute purely social relationships. An instance 
par excellence is found in the mobility concept. As al¬ 
ready stated, physical mobility means movement in space. 
If a person moves, he moves somewhere—^not merely into 

^ See House, Floyd H., The Development of Sociology, p. 136 
fP. KcOraw-Hill, 1936. 

® Alihan, Milla A., Social Ecology, pp. 56-57. Columhia Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1938. 

®Park, B. E., and Burgess, E. W., Introduction to Sociology, 
p. 512 ff. University of Chicago Press, 1922. 

^Alihan, loc, cit», II; ^'Community and Society,’^ pp. 11-49. 
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a different physical world but into a measurable, changed 
social milieu. Obviously physical mobility becomes a 
correlative of social mobility, though social mobility may 
occur without physical mobility. Stated in other words, 
physical movement precipitates one into new social situa¬ 
tions, and, thus, social mobility is essentially the sub¬ 
jective aspect of non-routine physical movement. 

Two implications of this general theory of mobility 
have been foxmd useful in the present study. One is that 
physical mobility can be measured in terms of reported 
changes in miles between such locations as place of 
birth, home community, present residence, residence while 
attending grade school, high school, college, locality of 
present teaching position, locality of first teaching posi¬ 
tion, etc. Such measurement will not give the total linear 
distance from any constant point to all successive points, 
but it will give the distance traveled from several rel¬ 
atively constant points to a number of points of destin¬ 
ation, such as last college education, and third teaching 
position. In the present study estimated mileages were 
provided by respondents, without a verifying check. (To 
check the data for Ohio, for example, it would be neces¬ 
sary to examine the State Retirement Fund Records for 
the 2,870 Ohio teachers in our sample—^which would re¬ 
quire a prohibitive amount of time and labor). 

The second implication relates to the mental and 
social concomittants of physical mobility. Although no 
separate research has been made of social mobility in 
either its vertical or horizontal forms, the findings pre¬ 
sented here are such as to suggest definite relationships 
between physical and social mobility. The facts in this 
connection are reviewed in a concluding section on im¬ 
plications. 

Case Study Data 

Our initial interest in teacher mobility arose from 
reading autobiographical papers written by teachers. To 
indicate the pattern of teacher movement revealed in the 
average case in our collection, the following personal ex¬ 
perience document—vindicating the general nature of the 
phenomena studied in the national survey—^is reproduced 
exactly as written. 
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was born on a small farm in southern Michigan where we 
lived until I was thirteen years of age. So it was that I received 
my grade school education in a district school which was about 
one-half mile from our house. 

^^The summer I graduated from the eighth grade, my father 
decided that he could make a better living at the carpenter trade. 
We accordingly moved into a town of 450 population, four miles 
from our farm. 

^^To be able to go to town school was the greatest joy of my 
life, and my four years in high school passed very rapidly. In 
fact, it was with something of dismay that I realized one morning 
that I had but two more months of school. Then what should I do? 

^^Evidently the family had been concerned with the problem, 
for my first mention that I thought I would like to be a stenog¬ 
rapher met with disapproval. The family wanted me to become a 
teacher. 

“With the coming of fall I was packed off to the county 
normal which was 12 miles from my home. Here, I roomed with 
one of my former classmates in lighthousekeeping rooms. The tuition 
was nominal and I brought much of my food from home. 

“At the end of the year I had no difficulty in securing a 
position in a rural school just eight miles from the normal and 
three miles from my home. My roommate at the normal was to 
teach in a school in the adjoining township, so we both stayed at 
home, driving to our schools together. 

“The first year of teaching seemed wonderful. I had fifteen 
children and only five of the eight grades, so I had plenty of 
time. JBy the second year, the novelty had worn off and I became 
restless. By the time the winter was half over I decided I would 
not stay here another year. Building my own fires, dressing and 
undressing children before and after recess periods and my lowly 
state in general no longer appealed to me. 

“I had thought I could secure another position in some town 
without trouble. But I soon found my qualifications not satisfac¬ 
tory. Binally, I took another rural school five miles from home in 
another direction. But the fact that I now received $70 instead of 
$60 a month did not make me happier. 

“After much argument with the family, I took my small and 
precious savings and went to summer school at the State ISTormal. 
This was 53 miles from my home town. Bor the first time, I got 
a taste of real college life . . . 

“It took me two more years to save enough money for my 
second year of college. Then, with two full years and two summer 
periods of training behind me, I managed to secure a position 
through an old school teacher in a town 18 miles from home. This 
town had a population of 3000 and offered me the limit in 
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metropolitan living—or so I thought then. I stnyed there for the 
next three years. Each summer I went hack to the normal school to 
add a little to my credit sheet. At first, I had been content to get 
a life certificate, but now I wanted a degi*ee so that I could 
teach in high school. 

^^Pinally, with one more summer school period necessary to 
complete my degree, my home town hired me to teach in its little 
high school. 

'^The summer I obtained my degree, a kindly education pro¬ 
fessor talked to me about going on for a Masters degree. His 
belief in my abilities fired my ambition once more. 

"'With his help and my now-long record of practical experience, 
I was able to obtain a position in one of the junior high schools 
in the town where the State University was located. I should add 
that the University was but 7 miles from the Normal School and 
so but 59 miles from my home town. 

began late afternoon and evening seminars the second 
semester of my first year in the town. Already I had another 
goal,* I wanted to teach in college. 

^^Last summer, I finished my Masters degree, and next fall I 
hope to make my final move for a long time. I have been asked to 
come back to my old Normal School to act as a critic teacher in 
elementary education. 

“It rather amazes me when I stop to consider it, to realize 
that in all my moving about from training institution to training 
institution and from teaching job tO' teaching job, I have never 
moved more than 60 miles from home. My motives for all these 
moves have been mainly to obtain better teaching positions as 
well as a better income.” 

Procedures 

Since the pertinent literature offers no data compara- 
ble to that to be reported were, a restriction of the pro¬ 
cedures used in onr study should he made at this point. 

Our data were gathered by means of questions 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 in Part II of the basic questionnaire (Appendix A). 
The information sought involves the number of times 
the respondent had changed teaching locations, the num¬ 
ber of teaching positions occupied, the distances traveled 
from successive stages (last college education, first 
teaching position, etc.,) as indicated at the top of the 
mobility chart, and finally a check-type answer to the 
query “Why do teachers usually change positions?” In¬ 
structions for answering the last question, as in all 
other inquiries of the choice t 3 ^e, suggested that respon- 
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dents write in any ‘‘reasons” omitted from tlie cheek 
list. It should be noted also that items presented in all 
check lists were included only after considerable ex¬ 
perience in interviewing teachers, school administrators, 
and university professors. 

Even though the mobility chart was revised at least 
five times before being used in its present fairly simple 
form, it was still too complex, too time-consuming, to 
secure a highly satisfactory response in aU categories. 
The chart seemed to hold less inherent interest for the 
average respondent than any other item in the entire 
questionnaire. No further simplification or condensation 
seems possible. If the chart is used by succeeding in¬ 
vestigators our only suggestion is that it be filled in 
through an interview process. Should this be done, there 
will be a valid check on the findings presented here. A 
second type of check would be an analysis of State 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund records. Successive teaching 
locations are listed in these records and, hence, mileage 
can be computed by use of a scaled map. 

Numler of Times Teachers Change Locations 

Since reported changes in teaching locations are being 
used as an index of physical mobility, it may be well 
to indicate first the number of times the 9,122 teachers 
changed teaching positions.® 

For the sample as a whole, the frequency of change 
and the percentage of teachers reporting the change are 
as follows: 


® In everyday usage, teaching "location” and teaching "position” 
may mean quite different things. We have guarded against this in 
the survey by defining the two as synonymous. Instructions in the 
questionnaire were as follows: "A change in teaching location 
means dny change in position except within the same schooV^ Thus, 
the findings include mileages reported by teachers who move from 
one school to another within the same community, or between 
different communities, but exclude changes of positions within the 
same school. 
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Table Five 

Number op Times Teachers Have Changed 
Teaching Locations and Percent Reporting 
Bach Change. 


Number of Times 
Location Was Changed 


Percent Report¬ 
ing Change 


0 29.8 

1 25.0 

2 18.8 

3 12.0 

4 6.9 

5 2.8 

6 1.8 

7 1.0 

8 and over 1.1 

No Response 0.9 


Total 100.0 

No impressive differences by sex of teacher or teaching 
level appear in the changes of location. Noticeable vari¬ 
ables, the statistical significance of which has not been 
determined, are found in terms of years of experience, 
income, and size of community where a teacher has spent 
most of his life. Briefly, the following generalizations 
have some measure of support from the data assembled: 
1. The longer the teaching experience the greater the 
number of positions reported. (2) The higher the in¬ 
come, the fewer the changes in teaching locations. (3) 
The larger the community where the teacher has spent 
most of his life, the fewer the changes in positions be¬ 
yond the first location. 

Distances Traveled by Teachers 

That teachers are migratory persons is well known, 
but what is not known is how far they travel. Table 6 
indicates the extent in actual miles of migration reported 
by the entire sample. 
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Table Six 

Distances Traveled by Teachers in Changing Positions 


Distances 
in Miles 

1 

Percent Response* 

2 3 4 

5 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

0- 9.9 

9.5 

25.3 

5.8 

16.8 

10.1 

10- 24.9 

7.9 

12.5 

7.6 

14.5 

10.3 

25- 49.9 

10.8 

7.6 

11.3 

9.8 

8.0 

50- 99.9 

17.7 

8.3 

18.1 

11.3 

9.0 

100-199.9 

18.3 

9.4 

19.2 

13.1 

11.1 

200-499.9 

13.2 

8.4 

13.1 

10.8 

10.1 

500 and over 

10.9 

4.1 

8.9 

4.9 

6.0 

No Response 

11.7 

24.4 

16.0 

18.8 

35.4 


^Numerals are to be interpreted as follows: 

1— Last grade education to last college education. 

2— Last grade education to- first teaching position. 

3— ^Last college education to first teaching position. 

4— First teaching position to second teaching position. 

5— First teaching position to third teaching position. 


The above table indicates that 9.5 percent of the 
9,122 teachers studied reported a ^ ^travel distance” of 
0 to 9.9 miles from the place of their last grade school 
education to the place of their last college education and 
that 10.1 percent moved less than ten miles from first 
to third teaching positions. 

The most revealing fact uncovered by the table is 
that teachers, who appear to move often, as will be in¬ 
dicated presently, do 'not move far. By taking less than 
50 miles as the range of physical mobility, we include 
the migration of almost one-third of the 9,122 cases from 
the place of last grade school education—presumably the 
place where these teachers were born and spent their 
childhood—to place of last college education. We include, 
also, about one-half of the cases reporting distance trav¬ 
eled from grade school to first teaching location, one-fourth 
reporting distance from last college to first teaching, and 
over two-fifths of those indicating distances from first 
to second teaching locations. While this travel radius of 
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less than 50 miles encompasses large percentages of onr 
cases, it seems relatively slight in the light of present day 
possibilities for physical mobility. It should be remem¬ 
bered, however, that such data as we possess on migra¬ 
tory movement are based upon studies of non-professional 
groups, such as casual workers," and hence comparisons 
with teachers are lacking in significance. What is needed 
are surveys of other professional persons, such as physi¬ 
cians, social workers, and ministers. Until such surveys 
are made our conclusions must necessarily be tentative. 

Variations in Travel Distance 

Tables not included in the present report reveal sub¬ 
stantial differences in mobility on the basis of sex, 
teaching level, income, and size of “community where 
spent most of life.” In summary form, (1) men tend 
to travel farther than women in virtually all distances 
measured, with both elementary and high school male 
teachers having a much higher average than female 
teachers at the same levels; (2) high school teachers 
went to colleges farther away from communities in which 
they attended grade school than did elementary teachers, 
and range farther in securing teaching positions; (3) 
the distance between teaching positions tends to vary 
inversely but not uniformly with years of experience in 
teaching—^that is, distances between successive teaching lo¬ 
cations are greater for teachers with less than five years 
experience than for those with 20 years or more of ex¬ 
perience. (Presumably, younger teachers seek to better 
themselves through changes in positions, whereas middle- 
aged or older teachers may have achieved their ambitions 
or abandoned tthem for other considerations.) (4) As a 
rule, the greater the salary the farther the teacher has 
traveled from last college education to first teaching 
position, the smaller the distance from first to second 
teaching position, and the smaller the distance between 
first and third locations. (5) As is to be expected, the 
larger the community where the teacher has spent most 
of his life, the less the distance traveled to the place of 
last college education. This generalization applies as well 

“See Webb, John N., The Migratory Casuai-Worker, Eeseaicb 
Monograph VII. Works Progress Administration, Washin^on, 1937. 
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when the mileage to first teaching location and between 
snccessive teaching position are considered. Stated in 
other words, teachers with large-city backgrounds tend 
to go to a college within their home-town or adjacent to 
it, but they range wider than ‘‘small-town” teachers in 
their search for the type of employment they desire. 

Reasons for Changing Locations 

A final point of interest in the study of teacher 
mobility involves the reasons given by teachers for chang¬ 
ing teaching locations. Respondents were asked*. “Why 
do teachers usually change teaching positions?” They 
were requested to cheek the two main reasons in a list 
of six, and, if they so desired, to write in and check any 
reason or reasons not listed. 

Inspection of the findings reveals the following 
reasons, listed in the order most frequently submitted 
by teachers—: 

1. Desire for higher salary 

2. Desire to be in more progressive school 

3. Desire to be nearer home 

4. Friction with school officials 

5. Restrictions on non-school life 

6. Interference with teaching 

7. Miscellaneous reasons 

We shall first discuss these findings as a whole, 
and then separately and in combination. 

Desire for higher salary, as was to be expected, 
scored almost as many votes as all other reasons put to¬ 
gether, averaging over 40 percent of the total response. 
An ambition to be connected with “a more progressive 
school” ranked a strong second choice in total vote, be¬ 
ing checked by 27 percent of the 9,122 teachers. The one 
remaining reason which polled a substantial vote was the 
desire to be nearer home. Since the real motivation in 
this instance is not clear, as in the preceding two reasons, 
we have undertaken to secure a definition of the point 
through a number of interviews with teachers. Apparent¬ 
ly the wish to be nearer home is real in a psychological 
sense, and rests on three major kinds of incentives. One 
is the wish to be nearer relatives, often the teacher ^s 
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parents; another relates clearly to property interests; 
the third involves a somewhat vague concept of better 
place in which to live/’ where one may have friends, 
household conveniences, and leisure pursuits. The other 
six reasons polled only seven percent of the total vote, 
and hence may be dismissed as inconsequential as far as 
the great mass of teachers in the sample is concerned. 

Desire for higher salary varied slightly in terms of 
the five basic variables now to be presented. High school 
teachers were somewhat more inclined to check this reason 
than elementary teachers, men were a bit more sensitive 
to salary than women, and the same was true of teachers 
who had spent most of their lives in communities under 
10,000 in population. No unusual relationships could be 
found between teaching experience and level of income. 
It seems clear that teachers at the top salary level ($2,000 
per year and over) are as much interested in increasing 
their earnings as those at the $1,000-$1,249 level, and both 
groups are more strongly motivated than teachers who 
make under $1,000 annually. 

The desire to be in a more progressive school is a 
greater motivation for elementary than for high school 
teachers, stronger also for women than for men, and for 
teachers with five to ten years of experience than for any 
other experience group. One might guess that persons 
with less than five years experience—many of whom are 
in their first year of teaching—are either passably con¬ 
tented with their present work and status or else are 
planning to leave the teaching profession in the immedi¬ 
ate future for marriage or some other career. Those at 
the five to ten year level are presumably ambitious to 
make teaching a life-long career, hence they are fairly 
ambitious to push ahead to better schools. Teachers with 
ten years or more of experience may have drifted toward 
the kind of school they sought, or may have become fairly 
satisfied with whatever type of school they are now in. 
The findings reveal also that teachers with incomes of 
$2,000 and over per year are significantly less concerned 
with the better school” incentive than those with lesser 
incomes, and teachers in cities of 100,000 or more are 
much less inclined to give this desire the importance 
attached to it by teachers in small towns and villages. 
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To be nearer borne exerts a very strong attraction on 
elementary teachers, women, teachers with 20 years or 
more of teaching experience, and those who have spent 
most of their life in larger cities. 

Reasons fonr, five, and six would appear to be ver¬ 
sions of the same basic principle; namely, conflict and 
maladjustment in the school and community situation. 
Since we approach this area from other angles later on, 
it is enough to note here that these three alleged causes of 
teacher mobility polled no more than seven percent of the 
total vote. Neither restrictions on the teacher’s out-of- 
school life nor interference with her classroom teaching 
differs in any significant manner for grade level, sex, or 
any other variable. Judging from the table, friction with 
school ofScials is slightly more important as a supposedly 
causative factor in accounting for changes of teaching 
locations on the part of high school teachers than it is in 
the case of elementary teachers. The same can definitely 
be stated with respect to male teachers as contrasted to 
females. 

Implications 

Findings presented in this chapter are thought of as 
an integral part of an organic whole, a picture which we 
shall attempt to interpret in a final chapter. For the time 
being, there is offered only a partial explanation and 
some suggestions as to the implications which can be 
reasonably inferred. In general, teacher migration is best 
described by the phrase ^'limited circulation.”'' While 
teachers appear to move with notable frequency, they 
move within a limited radius from such points of refer¬ 
ence as the place where they completed grade school, 
finished college, or obtained their first teaching position. 
This is what is meant by limited circulation, and in so 
far as it may be found to distinguish teachers from other 
professional persons it can be explained chiefly in terms 
of schoolboard and teacher preferences. During periods of 
hard times and especially in severe depressions, local 
boards and administrators seem to consider it their 
patriotic duty to employ only town, city, or county 

■^This concept has heen moat fully developed by C. E. Lively, 
"Spatial Mobility of the Rural Population ,American Journal of 
Sociology, 43:101-102, March, 1937. 
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residents as teachers. At all times, preferences are 
accorded local applicants over non-local applicants, wheth¬ 
er the basis of differentiation be the primary community, 
the state, region, or section. 

Prom personal interviews we are impressed with the 
fact that many teachers show in their changes of positions 
a tendency "to work back” toward home towns _ or 
counties. Once in the "neighborhood,” they seem fairly 
contented to move relatively short distances. It has 
become equally apparent in our interviews that this 
tendency is counteracted in part by a trend of movement 
toward larger cities, even though these cities are at some 
distance from surroundings in which the individual feels 
most at home. These teachers, like those who move home¬ 
ward, ascribe the tendency to "the desire to better self” 
financially and professionally. It is evident that this 
incentive can be, and often is, defined in highly contrast¬ 
ing ways. It may send teachers in diametrically opposite 
directions, each in quest of what is virtually the same 
goal. 

Sociologists have given much thought to the positive 
correlation between extreme mobility and social disorgani- 
aation. Where movement of persons is great, as in slum 
areas, institutions such as the church and school have 
marked difficulty in developing a continuous program of 
services. Financial support, attendance, and participation 
fluctuate and become unpredictable. Much the same line 
of reasoning has been developed by social psychologists in 
accounting for personality disorganization. Born as hu¬ 
man animals, we become sociological persons in so far as 
we acquire role and status in a familiar pattern of 
groups, and it follows that this achievement requires 
time and continuity. Thus a person, who is on the move 
or living with the expectation of moving, differs in many 
ways from the person who expects to Eve for many years 
or for a life-time in a specific community. 

While we do not want to take the position that 
teachers show extreme mobility, it has long been apparent 
that such mobility as does exist is not an unmixed bless¬ 
ing for either school or community. Like other social 
institutions, our schools are largely a cultural pattern of 
accepted ideals and routine habits. Aside from an inner 
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core of institutional practices, schools are far from being 
identical because they exist in quite different social envi¬ 
ronments, and these environments penetrate the ‘‘four 
walls'’ in countless ways. Schools, like other institutions, 
cannot adapt new staff members without some expenditure 
of time, money and effort. On the other hand, it may be 
said that new teachers bring new ideas, or at least 
different ideas, and hence they may be a means of 
improving school efficiency. 

Implications of mol^ility for community life have 
already been mentioned/[tJ,t^, well known that out-of-town 
teachers are regarded as strangers or transients in ..the. 
average communit^i^videnee to be presented later in this 
study will indicate that they tend to occupy the status of 
outgroup members, and they frequently view themselves 
in precisely this manner. Mobility does mean freedom, 
and freedom in the thinking of average Americans is 
among the greatest of human rights. From a practical 
standpoint, the issue would not seem to demand a choice 
between freedom and restraint, for any such notion is 
both academic and unintelligent. Our need is to judge 
mobility in the light of the possible consequences already 
outlined and then to attempt to control the situation 
according to values held most desirable by the community. 
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Social ^ *7eaoUuUf 

L ike other professions, teaching is regulated by at least 
two basic kinds of controls—by laws imposed from the 
outside and by codes of ethics developed within the teaching 
group. More than in other professions, there is a third, and 
perhaps an even more rigorous type of control in teaching. 
This consists of the attitudes, values, expectancies, and 
norms of the public—the type of control which defines the 
kind of person a teacher should be and thus determines 
to some extent the characteristics of those who enter the 
profession. These factors likewise play a part in deciding 
who shall continue in the profession and are therefore in¬ 
strumental in forming the ‘'teacher^’ as an occupational 
type. Although the teacher type has never been empiri¬ 
cally delineated, some of its elements have been analyzed 
by a few students.^ Our concern in this chapter, and in 
the one to follow, is more directly with the attitudes held 
by teachers and others toward the profession. What we 
have called ‘'social fitness for teachingis an essential 
part of the approach. 

A Case Study 

^ To indicate the general trend of the areas studied in 
this connection the following personal experience paper is 
presented exactly as written. 

i 'U was ready to graduate from a small liberal arts college 
in MicMgan in tbe Spring of 1930 . . . My home was in Mississippi 
and I had come North to college because this was the alma mater 
of both my mother and father. Both parents had never forgotten 
their native North and were anxious for me to have the experience 
of living therein. 

^'You cannot imagine my dismay when one after another of 
my classmates secured positions as teachers and I was still un¬ 
employed, At length I consulted the Appointment Office Head 

iFor example, K. H. McGUl, '"The School Teacher Stereotype,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 4:642-650. March, 1931; Frances 
Et. Donovan, The School Ma^am, Chapters 5-8. Stokes, 1938. 
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confidentially. What was the matter with me? My grades were 
higher than those of many of my friends who had already received 
contracts. My ^'Activities'^ were among my proudest attainments. 
I knew also that I was not personally offensive to most people. 

" 'I'm sorry/ he told me with real regret in his voice. 'But I 
seem to be able to do nothing for you. First of all, positions are 
far fewer and secondly, you are a non-resident of the state. Super¬ 
intendents constantly reply that their Boards of Education and 
the community people are insisting even more than usual that as 
nearly "local" people be hired as is possible.' 

"So I returned to Mississippi to continue my search for a 
position in a profession which seemed to have no place for me, 
however skilled I might be. Certainly I was local here but now 
there was a new snag. I had been trained in a Northern college 
and I found that instead of bringing me prestige as I had hoped, 
the deep South had an almost unconscious prejudice against the 
mannerisms as well as the social philosophies which a Northerner 
might introduce. 

"It was sheerest chance that I finally obtained a position. On 
the day before school was to begin, a high school English instruc¬ 
tor in my home town was killed in an auto accident and I was 
elected to the post. 

"Two of my dearest friends were not so fortunate as I. One 
was a fair-haired, blue-eyed girl of Jewish extraction and the 
other was of the Catholic faith. Both were excellent students and 
in our small, selected, college world, no one had paid any attention 
to ethnic and religious backgrounds. I doubt seriously if one 
person in five knew that Sue was Jewish and Lanny was Catholic. 

"With her usual cheerfulness and resourcefulness. Sue accepted 
the situation and finally went into merchandising where she is a 
fine success. Lanny was less able to adjust to rebuffs from which 
she had been heretofore well sheltered and became so embittered 
as to seem a different person. 

"It would be kinder if training schools would in some way 
acquaint the unsuspecting trainee with the prejudices which exist 

jy 


Method and Sample 

While there have been many references to persons who 
have found racial, religious, or regional obstacles to a career 
in public school teaching,^ no previous quantitative research 
on this problem seems to have been made. Our procedure 
was to select a number of potential teacher-applicant types 

2 Beale, Howard K., Are American Teachers Free? Scribner's, 
1936; Waller, Willard, The Sociology of Teaching. Wiley, 1932. 
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(e.g., an out-of-state person, a married woman, etc.,) and 
then to submit a list of these types to various groups—con¬ 
sisting principally of college students and their parents— 
for reactions. After studying the reactions and discussing 
the project with respondents, we constructed a final list of 
fifteen teacher-applicant categories as indicated in the ques¬ 
tionnaire, (Appendix B, Section 3, Question 3). 

The next step was to submit the list of potential 
teacher-applicants to the following four rating groups: 

Group 1: 356 sehoolboard members. About oue-balf of these 
were attending a state convention at Columbus. The remainder 
were reached through students in their home towns or principals 
who volunteered their cooperation. 

Group 2: 2,095 lay persons. These persons were representative 
of some twenty occupations but were preponderately, in the order 
named, farmers, unskilled or semi-skilled workers, professional 
persons, and business men. 

Group 3: 3,054 students training to be teachers. These persons 
ranged from sophomores to graduates and, unlike the two groups 
above, were drawn in almost equal numbers from the state (Ohio) 
and from the outside. 

Group 4: 9,122 teachers, the sample defined in previous 
chapters. 

Determined efforts were made to control the make-up 
size of each of these groups, but the difficulties encountered 
as the research progressed were insurmountable. Conse¬ 
quently, we do not claim representativeness for either of 
the first two groups. In respect to student and teachers, 
it is believed that these respondents constitute a fairly 
typical sample. 

JJse of Employability Quotient 

Not the least of the various problems encountered in a 
study of this type is that of reporting scores in a concise and 
meaningful manner. After experimenting with several de¬ 
vices, we have decided upon a somewhat crude but service¬ 
able “hypothetical employability quotient.” 

The nature of this device will be understood from a de¬ 
scription of its construction. Questionnaire instructions 
read: “Should the following types of persons be employed 
to teach in the public schools of your community V’ The 
aim was to secure ratings of types of persons who are, or 
might become, applicants for teaching positions in the local 
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comm-unity. The ratings obtained indicate, of course, 
opinions as to social fitness for teaching positions. In con¬ 
structing the employability quotient, the procedure was to 
subtract a rating group’s total percent approval response 
from its total disapproval response, and give the results a 
corresponding plus or minus value. For example, the em¬ 
ployability quotient of ‘‘a known Protestant” as rated by 
school board members was 76.5 (Table 7). This was found 
by subtracting the board member negative vote, 6.8 per¬ 
cent of the total vote, from the board member positive 
vote, 83.3 percent. Incidentally, this quotient indicates the 
highest approval response voted by board members on any 
of the fifteen applicant types. Other things being equal, 
schoolboard members in our sample were preponderately in 
favor of Protestant applicants. Manifestly, then, the candi¬ 
date who is a Protestant stands an excellent chance for 
placement and his employability quotient is high. 

In computing scores by this method, uncertainty re¬ 
sponses have been ignored. This seems justifiable because 
the reactions show a uniformly consistent correlation with 
the yes and no votes—^that is, the greater either of these 
positive reactions, the less the uncertainty vote. Further¬ 
more, ^‘no response* ‘ totals, ordinarily within two per¬ 
cent of the total vote and very uniform vrithin a rating 
group, have not been counted. In neither instance would 
an inclusion of either or both of these scores have affect¬ 
ed the results in a significant way. 

Eating Group Scores 

In Table 7, employability quotients have been arrayed 
from highest positive to lowest negative response, using 
school board member totals as a base. Inspection reveals a 
number of generalized findings. For instance, female appli¬ 
cants who are married are definitely disapproved of by 
school board members (-32.1), only mildly reacted against 
by lay persons(-12.0), definitely approved by the teachers 
themselves (36.5), yet only slightly approved by students 
training to be teachers (12.4). More likely than not, the 
student vote in the last instance is probably based upon 
anticipated competition with married women for teaching 
positions. 
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Anon-loeal resident is favored more by school board 
members than by community lay representatives, a rating 
position not duplicated on any other item in the entire list. 

Table Seven 


Employability Quotients op Potential Applicants fob 
Teaching Positions in the Public Schools 
op the Nation 


Poteatial Applicant 

356 

Aa Bated By 

2,095 9,122 

3,054 

for Teaching Position 

Schboard 

Lay 

Pub. School 

Educ. 

Members 

Persons 

Teachers Studas 

1. A Known Protestant 

76.5 

84.9 

93.5 

93.5 

2. Native-born, foreign 
name 

56.3 

73.2 

88.5 

89.9 

3. Non-local resident 

48.3 

46.0 

78.4 

89.1 

4. City reared person 

45.8 

66.6 

85.4 

90.8 

5. Out-of-state applicant 15.4 

27.5 

69.4 

64.9 

6. A known Catholic 

-21.3 

9.5 

53.1 

68.0 

7. A known pacifist 

-22.8 

5.3 

29.7 

40.4 

8. A married woman 

-32.1 

-12.0 

36.5 

12.4 

9. A known Jew 

-41.3 

2.3 

44.8 

41.5 

10. A known militarist 

-62.0 

-50.1 

-42.1 

-25.0 

11. A light Negro 

-82.1 

-54.2 

-54.7 

-33.6 

12. A dark Negro 

-85.7 

-66.0 

-63.4 

-49.4 

13. A known radical 

-88.0 

-72.5 

-63.6 

-48.2 

14. Person in bad health 

-93.3 

-87.9 

-54.7 

-89.6 

15. A known Communist 

-94.1 

-83.2 

-77.5 

-57.9 


Light Negroes and dark Negroes are significantly differen¬ 
tiated in only one instance—the response of the community 
group—a finding contrary to common sense expectation, 
and probably due to the tendency to think of Negro 
teacher-applicants as seeking positions, not in schools 
of your community,” as stated in instructions, but in Ne¬ 
gro schools. In the ■words of one Southern student, “The 
only place Negroes would be employed to teach would be 
in colored schools, and I naturally assumed this was the 
meaning of the question.” 

Attention may be called to one final comparison of 
scores. Apparently only school board members would em¬ 
ploy a person in bad health in preference to a known Com¬ 
munist, though the difference in score is so small as to lack 
significance. 
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Liberalism Scale Order 

When the foregoing table was discussed with a repre¬ 
sentative of a teacher placement agency, his comment was 
that ‘ ^ all rating groups showed a marked similarity in judg¬ 
ments/’ This attitude is justifiable if the order of rating 
potential teacher types is the sole index of agreement. As 
a matter of analysis, the four sets of raters ranked three 
items (1, 10, 11) in identical position; three shifted one 
position in either direction on nine items, two points on two 
items (7, 9), and three points on one item (14). If absolute 
values are considered, it will be seen that agreement is more 
apparent than real. These values can, however, be approxi¬ 
mated in terms of a liberalism-conservatism score, with 
liberalism defined as approval response and conservatism 
as its opposite. 

To determine the liberalism-conservatism score, the 
four rating groups were ranl^ed relative to each other on 
each of the fifteen items, and values of from 1 to 4 were as¬ 
signed to these comparative positions. To illustrate, onitem 
2, teachers in training have the highest positive score (89.9) 
and are given the relative rank order position of 1; public 
school teachers have the next highest positive score (88.5) 
and are given the position of 2; lay persons are third, with 
a numerical index of 3, and schoolboard members are last, 
with an index of 4. When groups were ranked on each of 
the items in this manner, the resultant scores were as fol¬ 
lows : students, 19; teachers, 27; lay persons, 43; and school- 
board members, 58.^ Students scored first on all items ex¬ 
cept three, whereas, at the opposite extreme, schoolboard 
members scored fourth on all items except two, and on 
these two they ranked third. Expressed in other words, 
students are most liberal, teachers follow, lay persons are 
third, and board members are the least liberal, and there¬ 
fore, the most conservative of the four groups. 


® Bank order positions were obtained by first deter mining 
intra-group ratings from 1 to 13 in terms of highest positive to 
lowest negative scores, and then inter-group comparisons were made 
to discover correspondence in rank order positions on each item 
across the table. 

* These totals are based, as previously stated, on a searing 
scheme in which first position is given the valne of 1, second posi¬ 
tion the value of 2, third position the value of 3, and fourth 
position the value of 4. 
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Variations in Scores 

As is to be expected, profound variations exist -witliin 
each rating group -when broken down on such variables as 
sex, educational status, occupations, and size of the rater's 
community.' We shall now report some of the more impor¬ 
tant differences discovered, although the data are far too 
complex and voluminous W complete coverage. 

Lay Persons. Interestingly enough, males are slightly 
more liberal in rating reactions than females. Inspection 
of reactions by items shows the greatest variation between 
male and female attitudes on Number 11 (“a very light 
Negro”), Number 9 (“a known Jew”), and Number 5 
(‘ ‘ out-of-state applicant ”). 

It is usually assumed that persons who have attended 
college are quite liberal as compared with those who have 
ended their formal education at the grade school level. 
Stated in other terms, one may expect to find a positive 
correlation between the educational status of a community 
and its toleration of various divergent teacher types and 
teacher behavior in the classroom and outside. In many 
instances, the differences between the two sets of scores as 
revealed in the table are relatively great, and in all eases 
they appear to be significant. 

Of the four occupational classifications, farmers are 
most conservative, laborers are next, business persons are 
third, and professional workers are fourth. Presumably edu¬ 
cational attainment is a basic factor here, since it seems safe 
to assume that it varied conversely with our occupational 
listing. The contrast in scores between professional persons 
and farmers is extremely interesting. In the majority of 
cases, the professional group is twice as liberal as the farm¬ 
ing group, and in several cases the professional score dif¬ 
fers from the farmer score so much as to make one wonder if 
the two groups had rated the same item. For example, 
65.3 percent of the professionals would employ a “known 
pacifist” in the schools, whereas only 24.9 percent of the 
farmers would hire such a person. Presumably this is 
indicative of a patriotic attitude on the part of farmers, 

breaJcdowii of this sort was attempted for the sch'ool- 
boaxd group. Since it numbered only 356 persons, it was felt that 
comparisons witliin the group would have little or no statistical 
significance. 
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though this interpretation is open to question. 

Teachers. In respect to sex,the most important conclu¬ 
sion is that male and female teachers show little or no sig¬ 
nificant sex variations in their reactions. Exceptions are 
found in connection with Item 2 (‘^native-born applicant 
with a foreign-sounding name’’), Item 7 (^‘a known paci¬ 
fist”), and Item 8 (“a married woman”), on which fe¬ 
male teachers indicate greater liberalism than male mem¬ 
bers of the profession. The last item is especially important ; 
it suggests that the main opposition within the teaching 
profession comes from men and not from women. Presum¬ 
ably this finding is to be accounted for chiefly by reference 
to the male’s traditional role as family head and bread¬ 
winner. Many male teachers, like males in general, evi¬ 
dently still feel that “woman’s place is in the home.” 

When teacher reaction is studied by teaching level, high 
school instructors are more liberal than elementary teachers, 
though the differences are not great. Item 8 (“a married 
woman”), is an exception to the rule of uniformly small 
variations in score, as is Item 12 (“a dark Negro”). In both 
cases, elementary and high school scores vary from 7 to 
11 points, with the high school group showing the greater 
liberality towards unconventional teacher types. 

It is generally supposed that the larger the communi¬ 
ty, the greater its liberalism in general social attitudes— 
a supposition which finds some confirmation in the pat¬ 
tern of teacher reaction. As indicated in Table 8, the 
“yes” response—or liberalism score—of teachers teaching 
in communities of 50,000 or more is greater on every 
item than the response of teachers in communities under 
2,500 in population. In general, the tendency holds from 
community to community as size increases from 2,500 to 
2,500-9,999, 10,000-49,999, and 50,000 and over. On sev¬ 
eral items, as the table shows, the differences are large 
and of unquestionable statistical validity. Such cases are 
Item 6 (“a known Catholic”), Item 7, (“a known paci¬ 
fist”), Item 9 (“a known Jew”), Item 12 (“a dark 
Negro”), and Item 13 (“a known radical”). Since the 
large city is, as sociologists have found, a place of 
extremely divergent codes, of great intellectual differences 
and of marked “broad-mindedness,” interpretation of 
the data offers no particular difficulty. One finds what 
one suspects. 
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Table Eight 

Approval Response op 9,122 Public School Teachers 
IN Rating Potential Teacher Applicant Types by Size 
OP Community Where Teacher is Engaged 



Under 

2,500- 

10,000- 

50,000 

and 


2,500 

9,999 

49,999 

over 

1. Known Protestant 

93.2 

94.9 

96.3 

96.2 

2. Native-born with 
foreign name 

85.7 

90.9 

94.0 

95.4 

3. Non-local resident 

83.6 

89.2 

85.9 

84.7 

4. City-reared person 

79.8 

91.7 

93.9 

95.7 

5. Out-of-state applicant 

72.0 

81.1 

87.3 

82.8 

6. Known Catholic 

57.2 

71.5 

76.7 

86.7 

7. Known pacifist 

44.6 

47.2 

25.6 

56.8 

8. Married woman 

51.4 

54.6 

57.7 

71.8 

9. Known Jew 

43.6 

58.2 

70.5 

86.3 

10, Known militarist 

11.0 

13.6 

12.3 

18.1 

11. Light Negro 

10.2 

13.0 

10.8 

22.3 

12. Dark Negro 

7.6 

8.1 

9.6 

21.0 

13. Known radical 

5.9 

6.3 

6.8 

10.3 

14. Person in bad health 

.7 

.5 

1.0 

.7 

15. Known Communist 

3.5 

3.5 

3.1 

5.1 


Students. Male students are decidedly more liberal 
in their reaction to the foregoing fifteen potential teacher- 
applicant types than female students. This is especially true 
in connection with item 7 (^^a known pacifist’ 0 ? Item 8 
(^‘a married woman”), and Item 15 (“a known Commu¬ 
nist”). By grade level, as seen in Table 9, there is a 
fairly regular trend toward greater liberalism as college 
rank increases from freshman and sophomore, through 
juniors and seniors, to graduate students. Profound dif¬ 
ferences are found in the latter group’s greater liberalism 
on Items 8 (^‘a married woman”), and 9 (‘‘a known 
Jew”). 

When student ratings were grouped by occupation 
of the rater’s father, the same distribution was found 
as previously reported for the occupational groupings of 
lay persons. Students from professional homes indicated 
they were most liberal, those from business homes were 
second, laborer’s homes third, and farmers a lagging 
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fourth. Differences were somewhat smaller than in ^ the 
scores of lay persons, yet large enough to assume some 
significance. 


Table Nine 

Approval Response of 3,054 Education Students in 


Ratino Potential Teacher 
Level op 

Applicant Types by Grade 
Students 

Preslimaii- Junior- Graduate 

Item Rated 

Sophomore 

Senior 

Students 

1. Known Protestant .... 

2. Native-born with 

93.7 

95.5 

95.8 

foreign name . 

90.6 

92.0 

93.7 

3. Non-local resident .... 

85.5 

86.8 

88.1 

4. City-reared person _ 

91.1 

94.2 

91.9 

5. Out-of-state applicant 

70.2 

81.0 

84.5 

6. Known Catholic . 

73.0 

78.4 

83.3 

7. Known pacifist . 

51.3 

56.2 

63.3 

8. Married woman . 

35.6 

49.0 

60.9 

9. Known Jew . 

50.4 

62.1 

75.5 

10. Known militarist .... 

16.3 

20.3 

27.5 

11. Light Negro . 

73.0 

78.4 

83.3 

12. Dark Negro . 

15.2 

18.0 

20.3 

13. Known radical . 

7.8 

14.1 

17.6 

14. Person in bad health 

1.2 

.9 

.9 

15. Known Communist .... 

7.3 

10.2 

11.6 


General Interpretation 

In this chapter we have reported the reactions of four 
rating groups to a list of fifteen potential-type applicants 
for teaching positions in the home communities of the 
raters. When scored for liberalism and conservatism, 
these groups appeared to rank as follows: students, 
teachers, community representatives, and schoolboard 
members. These positions, while not unexpected, are 
confirmed in another part of our study, and constitute 
the most important fiLndings presented in this chapter. In 
many instances, the reactions of schoolboard members are 
so different from the young people among whom they 
may be expected to find teachers for their schools, as to 
be a matter of grave concern. Evidence also indicates that 
the longer students are in college the more liberal they 
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tend to become, a fact which we have singled out for 
sociological interpretation. 

Various writers have called attention to the several 
types of mores and to their coercive power.® One set of 
moral codes is the “organizational mores/' the approved 
ways and sanctions on which our social system rests, i.e., 
competitive labor, representative democracy, compulsory 
education, race prejudice, and nationalism. A second set 
comprises the humanitarian mores, the urges for social 
betterment, public welfare, and charitable activities. A 
third set of mores is the scientific, defined as “the 
assumption of order in nature, a faith in man's power to 
predict and control natural processes, and a courage to 
make known the findings and implications of research." 

The mores have obvious effects upon each of the four 
rating types discussed in this chapter. Lay persons, es¬ 
pecially those of the so-called middle class, are the carri¬ 
ers and transmitters of the mores par excellence. School- 
board members are enforcers of the mores in respect to 
school and community relations, and if our findings are 
generally valid, these same board members are overly 
conservative in their attitudes. That is, they cling more 
closely to traditional beliefs and practice than do 
community lay representatives. Presumably, this arises 
from two major sets of circumstances. School board mem¬ 
bers are usually fairly well advanced in years, and 
advanced age has a positive correlation with a desire to 
preserve the status quo. Secondly, schoolboard members 
are in general a property owning group, and wealth 
makes for conservatism. 

Students are torn into the organizational mores of 
their communities./As indicated in Chapter I, the vast 
majority of students who are training to become teachers 
are from the villages and small towns of the natioi^ They 
absorb their original mores as a matter of course and they 
come to college as representatives of the moral system 
which has influenced their formative years. At college, 
and especially in education and in arts courses, they come 
in contact with liberalism and its emphasis on democracy. 

®See Waller, Willard, ^'^Social Problems^ and tbe Mores, 
American Sociological Beview, 1:922-933, April, 1936; Ellsworth 
Paris, ^'Nature and Significance o-f tbe Mores,” Beligious JEduoor 
tion, 25:500-506, June, 1930, 
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Immanitarianism, and social idealism. They develop the 
relatively liberal views which account for the scores and 
rank order position in the present survey. What happens 
when these students seek employment as teachers, or 
when, having secured a first position, they are again 
caught up in small-town community life, is told, in part, 
in succeeding chapters. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Co*td44ct Qod^ 

P ROBABLY the most interesting phase of this study is 
the inquiry into community conduct codes for teach¬ 
ers. By conduct codes are meant the forms and norms of 
behavior which govern the teachers out-of-school life. To 
some extent, these are derived from—and inculcated by— 
the teacher's professional training, but in the main they 
are a heritage of community views and expectations 
which define the kind of person a teacher should be. Like 
other sets of mores, they vary in time and place and 
reveal trends of change. The procedure in the present 
chapter will be to summarize relevant findings from the 
literature on the subject, indicate the method used in the 
national study, and then present and interpret our 
results. 

With the intent of defining those phases of teacher 
experience which are relative to this aspect, the personal 
history of one teacher is presented as written. The writer 
is an average young woman who began teaching with all 
the usual idealism. She recounts at some length the 
disillusionments, the clashes with community norms of 
conduct set up for the teacher, and her final adjustment 
patterns. Though the account is not presented as evidence 
of a typical case, it serves to indicate some general areas 
in which teacher conduct is circumscribed by the com¬ 
munity—especially the small community. 

^‘Ever siiKje I can remember, Fve taught school. First, I ex¬ 
perienced on my dolls who didn't seem to mind much. Then I 
moved on to my small sister who minded a great deal and showed 
it so much that it became necessary for my mother to relieve her 
as she often did by taking her place. 

years in college were the usual ones of an average co-ed. 
True, I spent more time studying than most of my friends and I 
was much younger than they but still I dated enough, danced, 
went ^candying/ canoeing, hiking, and 'partying' in general. 

"The year I graduated there were plenty of positions and I 
finally settled on one I wanted not far from home and the boy 
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friend. Luckily for me I had a former sorority sister who was 
teaching in the town. I roomed with her. She had taught in the 
place two years, was twenty-three years old, and a good teacher. 
She took me under her wing, showed me which boys to look out 
for, who was who in town, and numberless items so important to 
the new teacher in a strange town. 

^‘When you arrive in town you soon find that you are regarded 
as a public servant, not the messenger of uplift which you had 
pictured yourself as being. Your dress, your haircut, your speech, 
and above all your personal activities are the subject of many an 
evening meal, Privacy is only something you read about. After the 
rather free days of college it often seems impossible to bear.^l 

“But to start from the first with a fairly typical experience. 
I was from out of the state so I had to take an examination. The 
superintendent called and said he would go with me to the county 
seat where the tests were to be given. Would I also please bring 
my father? 

“To make a long story short, the superintendent had friends 
where he wanted me to room. They went to his church, sang in 
the choir, had a lovely girl who- would he a freshman. They would 
see to my entree into the town. But said I instantly, Celeste had 
asked me to room with her and the arrangements were all made. 

“His ^indeed’ should have warned me. While I took the exam, 
he took my father aside and expained to him that I must not room 
with her. He had only allowed her to stay that year as a sort of 
probationary measure. She was not a fit influence for a little 
young girl like me just starting out in the teaching profession. 

“But Dad countered by explaining that since the plans were 
made, a change would disrupt a mutual family friendship which 
began when her grandfather and mine cut down trees for 
cabins after the Civil War. Then the superintendent in sepulchral 
tones remarked that it was not safe. It seemed she ran around 
with questionable men, men who came from out of town after her. 
It was rumored that she smoked, had been known to take a drink 
and actually told stories. Furthermore, she had been so indiscreet 
as to date senior hoys who were stars on the basket ball team. 

“It developed that she not only went with men from the 
community who were ^only day laborers^ but cars came for her 
from out of town, the crowning sin. She had lately had blotches 
on her face. He feared disease. That added the finishing touches. 
My father tore home in a dither and of course told my mother the 
horrible situation. 

“Next day she and I fared forth for the town which was 
only about twenty miles away. We first visited my prospective 
landlady. Before we left we had found what we wanted to know 
without asking anything. Celeste was a sweet girl and a perfect 
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lady. She was jolly and used to activity. (She had been the 
acknowledged college beauty.) She must get awfully bored and 
lonesome, said MJrs. Sands, because she never went out during the 
week and there were no young people in the town with whom to 
go about. They were all looking forward to my being there that 
year. If they could have known what my arrival would entail I 

^^After the interview, we saw the superintendent. Mother ex¬ 
plained the situation once more and added that he need have no 
worries about me. I had a separate bed and if I hadn^t reached the 
place by now where other people would not be able to influence my 
morals, she would be vastly surprised. Her daughter, she would 
have him know, had been reared to think for herself and likewise 
to take care of herself. As for my entrance into the community, 
she believed that would be well taken care of by the Sands. Since 
they were highly regarded in town he could say no more. But 
again I should have been warned by the expression on his face. 

worked hard and he never found any fault with my work. 
It was, so he told others, excellent for a beginning teacher and the 
discipline was irreproachable. But never a day went by that he 
didn’t upset me with some gossip about some students or another 
teacher. I have never since seen anyone who was so suspicious of 
the actions and motives of others. Celeste, he criticized continually. 
She was afraid of him, was a sensitive person, easily hurt and I 
never knew anyone whose life was made so miserable by one man. 
He told me things about her, then tried to set her against me. 

was headstrong and wouldn’t take suggestions. It appeared 
to him that I didn’t like him and was trying to poison her against 
him and so it went. 

'^About a month after school began there was a district teach¬ 
ers meeting in a near-by city for two days. We went of course, 
but we went shopping, to shows and attended one session of the 
meeting. Saturday morning we got up early and drove madly back 
to our home college. It was Homecoming weekend and we had a 
real celebration. The bomb exploded Monday evening in teachers 
meeting. We got a real going over while the rest of the sticks 
whom his steam-roller had crushed into subservience, looked on 
smugly and smiled with self-righteousness. Celeste apologized as 
he asked, I boiled inside and didn’t. He waited ten interminable 
minutes and then went on with the reports. Teachers meetings were 
long drawn out affairs of reports and discussions, with him as 
instructor. 

"This experience had capped the climax, I thought. Before I 
had thought I imagined things. Now I was sure I didn’t. It all 
seems silly and inconsequential now, but then it was a life and 
death matter. 

"Celeste cried and I stormed. After that the faculty called me 
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the ^irrepressible, terrible infant.^ I don’t believe that I set out to 
do it deliberately, but I hadn’t learned then that hating people 
takes too much energy. I can see now that I tried to be a thorn 
in his flesh’. It was a good sideshow for the rest. When I disagreed 
with him I said so politely but firmly. The gasp was audible. 

“ ^My dear,’ said the kindly old maid who was the eighth grade 
teacher, ‘you are a good instructor but that means little. He is 
solid here and no matter how you feel you must not say anything.’ 
And after a while, she finished philosophically, ‘You won’t mind.’ 

“But I was sure I should always mind. The entire year went 
off much in the same manner. There was a terrific battle when 
he told me I must stay over the weekends, go to the Methodist 
church and sing in the choir or teach a Sunday school class. Being 
contrary and not very wise, I replied I wasn’t staying over any 
more weekends. I was hired to teach school, not Sunday school. 
Furthermore, when I had stayed I had seen no one but the people 
with whom I lived. 

“Again he told us that we were being seen on the streets too 
much. In fact he asked Mrs. Sands if she wouldn’t board us as 
it caused comment when we were seen so much going to and from 
the cafe. Then about two evenings a week, we had been seen 
going into the movie on our way home from dinner. As though that 
were not bad enough, we also went into the Sweet Shop next door 
when we came out of the show. There were apt to be young 
fellows hanging around there and we had been seen talking to one 
who had a shady reputation. Then it was that Mr. Sands took me 
aside and explained all about this school teaching racket. (JtjLS a^ 
way of life, not merely a way of earning a living,’ I remember 
him saying, " 

“Finally, it was time for the faculty play, and I had a 
leading role. They insisted on practicing on Friday night but 
nothing daunted I had my fiane4 come and wait for me. I wasn’t 
in one act much so with the school house ablaze with light we 
walked about. They saw me leave, changed acts and so I missed 
a cue. I was fired from the play and told I acted immorally run¬ 
ning about the place in the dark. If I’d apologize, he, the superin¬ 
tendent, would reconsider as the play needed me. I knew that and 
said that if he would apologize for his evil-minded insinuations, I’d 
reconsider and be in Ms old play. Neither of us apologized and I 
wasn’t in the play. 

“With the coming of spring, I decided to marry the man and 
thereupon acted like I was possessed of the devil. The last day of 
school I did the most foolish thing I ever did do. I went riding 
with the son of the superintendent’s minister. The boy was a junior 
in high school. 

“I couldn’t seem to give np the idea of teaching so I secured 
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a positian in the town of mj husbajid. But at this time I came to 
appreciate the insecurity of the teacher. Truly only God, the 
superintendent and the schoolboard knows whether you will have a 
position for the next year. 

did that year just what I have seen a dozen girls do since. 
That first year showed us at once that we could not spend our 
money where and for what we chose, we could not go when and 
where we chose nor with whomever we chose. We were co-eds no 
longer. If you try to fight back you are doomed to the kind of 
existence I led that first year with your services no longer needed 
the next year. Such a failure is bound to follow one. I was saved 
only because I beat them to the gun. If you acquiesce you are 
sunk in a rut, your originality is stunted and even yonr personality 
becomes negative. Jtepression is certainly a hard taskmaster. May;be 
that is why summer school sessions are such a violent release for 
principals and superintendents who- have been Simon Legrees all 
winter. 

^^My new position was much different. I had known the super¬ 
intendent since I could remember anyone, one teacher was from 
my college, and in general a pleasant atmosphere prevailed. My 
social position was now also much different. 

^Although I worked hard, it seemed I was never throngh. Bor 
friends we had the people who had been pals of my husband. They 
were a fast set, I must admit, but it never seemed to affect 
me. I didn^t smoke because I didn^t like it, and my drinking was 
most discreet. Though many of the townspeople didn^t like me, 
they still had the grace to say I was ^nice^ and they wondered 
why I had ever married ‘him.’ Thus I didn’t come into contact 
much with the people who sent children to me. I had to join lodge, 
of course, but it meant little after sorority so I seldom went. 

“And I suppose I may as well say it. I was still young enough 
to place too much stress on college-bred friends and I was a bit 
of a snob. I thought the people in this small town 
.jgi^ro'v^snrind^--TO I saw no reason why I should 

w^te my time cultivating them. They said of me that I was high- 
hat, and that I was interested only in the money which I did not 
need. I had, they said rightly, no community interest. I didn’t go 
to church and didn’t we go off to Detroit and other places on all- 
night parties? 

“One evening I went home from school ill. There were no 
lights on as yet. I heard two women talking in the yard next to 
mine. One began, ‘Where do they go every night? I don’t see how 
she can be much good teaching next day. What was the Board 
thinking of to give it to her?’ And the other replied cheerfully, 
‘Oh, they’ll get tight some night and she’ll get knocked up. That 
will end it.’ 
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way he has always carried sail, he would probably get 
out of even that/ replied her fat, sloppy friend. 

"So it seemed that the attitude of the people towaxd my play¬ 
boy husband carried over to me. But at the end of the year they 
hired me again with the admonition to be more community minded. 

"During the summer I secured ano1:'EeT”'’pbsition about fifteen 
miles away and enjoyed resigning very much. The superintendent 
here was inexperienced and inefficient, but agreeable. He was 
merely a figurehead, however. The principal, a woman, and the 
person from whom I learned the way out, was the real head of that 
school. She was about thirty-three, good-looking, very well-dressed 
and most efficient. She drove twenty-five miles to school each morur 
ing while I drove fifteen. At that time they didn^t care whether 
we stayed in the town or not. She was obviously so firmly 
entrenched here that I decided to study her tactics. 

"As time went on the Board demanded that other teachers 
stay but never mentioned it to us. We were always at the school by 
eight o^elock; we were never known to miss a function; we patro¬ 
nized at least two stores each night before leaving town; we did 
our banking there; we bought our gasoline, our tires, and our 
cars through a local dealer. Our clothes were abo-ut all we didn^t 
buy there because we couldn’t. We made it a point never to 
patronize chain stores. 

"At school we kept a running fire of activities. When there 
were functions out of town, we always took loads and paid our 
expenses. Hence the parents thought we took such a big interest 
in their children. The result was success for both of us. Others 
were still doing as I had once done and losing their jobs. 

"Thus after three years I found the happy medium of this 
teacher-community relationships. But there was one difference 
Beiw^n my friend and myself. Despite her treatment of these 
people and her interest in the children she^ despised the tpyp^ 
She always referred to thefn as th'^-'^hillbillles.’ I suppose I did 
likewise that first year but the second year I went more places 
and came to know them better. They ceased to be reticent in my 
presence and talked freely. 

"Frequently they had parties for their children and I found 
it interesting to talk to the ^elders’ for a half hour or so before 
my children carried me off to play games with them. In the four 
years I taught there no parent ever came to me for a conference. 
Perhaps it wasn’t necessary. I always knew when someone was 
slipping and I never let them get far behind without investigating. 
In fact that was part of our program. We watched their health, 
their clothes and their mental troubles as much as we could as 
well as their studies. We were busy people indeed but somehow the 
affection and apparent esteem they showed us made up for the 
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es±ra money we mig'lit have made in larger systems if we had not 
been married women. 

suppose the important fact is that somewhere along the line 
I forgot myself for a change. I found I had to appreeiate their 
good sense and judgment, their kindliness and in many eases 
good intellectual equipment even though it had not been trained in 
a liberal arts college. In short I learned not to despise those who 
paid me my salary even though they might leave their spoons in 
their coffee or say ain’t and hain't. 

found much to my surprise that I lived two lives with 
ease. In fact the people in my husband's circle bored me far more 
with their extravagancies, and hypocrisies than these people ever 
could with their ^winkum' games, the plants, flowers or absurd 
but well-meant Christmas gifts. 

^^Then my marital affairs exploded. I went to summer school 
a complete wreck and came back a worse one. “What, I wondered, 
was I going to do because I was sure I would have no job. But 
one day the Board came to see me to say they wanted me to come 
back. Needless to relate, I felt a warm glow of affection for 
these straightlaeed townspeople who certainly never had counte¬ 
nanced a divorce before, much less a divorced woman in their 
schools. 

"Two weeks later, my home town announced an opening which 
I could fill. It seemed best to get away from all former associa¬ 
tions, so I took the position gladly. 

"Here I went to work in exactly the same manner. This 
practice is hard on one to be sure, and it depletes your finances 
but if the regard of your community means anything, it is worth¬ 
while. 

"It is pleasant here. We have a superintendent who is much on 
the order of my first one of so long ago. His propensity is that of 
picking his teachers apart over school matters. He never interferes 
with their private lives. If I had had him earlier I should have 
had much the same kind of time as I did that first year. 

“The people here are of a much better economic and cultural 
level. There is much vying among different sets and within the 
sets but I escape all that for I have no house, 

"They never bore me for Fm sure that when you are bored 
the trouble is with yourself. Even the fact that I plaii to quit 
teaching here this year is no indication of difficulties. It is just 
that I think IVe many lives to live and I've lived this one long 
enough. 

"Fm sure I don't know if I have become ^school-teacherish' 
or not but I certainly have a good time living, so I don't mind if 
I am just a schoolmarm. In fact it is hard for me to have patience 
with these novices anymore. I realize circumstances have been 
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rather favorable. I escaped much in. those years at K-. I had 

a world apart of which my patrons know nothing. The same is 
true here. I’m careful never to be seen with a man around here 
but my weekends are my own. The truth is that they think me 
much better than I am or have any intention of being. Still they 
have proved their loyalty in the face of an unlovely scandal 
which threatened to raise its head when my ex-husband came into 
town to work and there were rumors that I was going places with 
him. They simply saw to it that he lost his job the first week. 

“I don’t want to sound maudlin but it can be done. Pm one 
happy school teacher. I’m willing to admit, however, that if I were 
cooped up as some of these old maids are, I’d be grouchy too. 

'Tn fact it seems that many of the troubles of these unhappy 
souls are due to mental laziness, self-pity and a striving to break 
into other people’s worlds instead of creating their own. They need 
to learn that they can never be important to other people until 
they are important to themselves. Then it simply follows that a 
happy state is sought within one’s self or sought in vain.” 

Previous Studies 

With perhaps a few unimportant exceptions, conduct 
codes for teachers have been objects of scientific study 
only during the present decade. Prior to 1930, the litera¬ 
ture shows no quantitative investigations and the case 
studies to be found are mostly in the form of autobio¬ 
graphical records such as The Soosier Schoolmaster, The 
first fairly systematic study is the work by Howard 
K. Beale.^ While his inquiry was presumably nation¬ 
wide and exhaustive, its value is marred by the utter 
lack of scientific method. At no point in the book are we 
told the number of cases used, how they were obtained, 
what sample of all teachers they represented, as the 
methods used in connection with interviewing or schedule¬ 
taking procedures. In spite of these shortcomings, the 
value of Beale’s contributions should not be depreciated. 
The book is the only one of its kind in the field and it 
has undoubtedly centered attention on the problems of 
teacher adjustment to local codes—perhaps to a greater 
extent than would have been possible through a quantita¬ 
tive study. A careful study of Beale’s volume reveals 
that community controls apply in nine major respects: 

’■Beale, Howard "K^j^Are America/n Teachers'Free? Hew York: 
Scribn^s, 1930. 
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1. They frequently indicate where teachers must not live, for 
example with certain families, in an apartment, or outside the local 
community. 

2. They prescribe appropriate dress for teachers, including 
facial make-up, hair coiffure, and style of dress. 

3. They define many of the teacher^s leisure-time pursuits, 
such as dancing, card-playing, smoking, and diinking. 

4. They regulate associations between teachers and members 
of the opposite sex who may be students, town persons, or teachers. 

5. They bring pressure to bear on teachers to participate in 
such approved community activities as teaching a Sunday school 
class and contributing to worthy causes; and they seek to enjoin 
teachers from participating in disapproved activities and move¬ 
ments, such as the Teachers Union, an affiliate of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

6. They prescribe extra-curricular activities in which the 
community takes a strong interest, such as competitive athletic 
contests, school celebrations, musicals, etc. 

7. They seek to regulate the time teachers spend in the school 
community by reacting against week-end trips or limiting the 
number of such trips. 

8. They forbid running for political office by teachers, and 
they indicate disapproval of participation in polities, especially in 
issues affecting the school. 

9. They clearly indicate that teachers are expected to attend 
institutes or summer schools; at times they enforce this view 
through promotions or adjustments in salary schedule. 

The same community attitudes, frequently found in 
materials published by other investigators," are also evi¬ 
dent in the eases cited in the present study. Apparently 
codes vary by localities, are stronger in smaller communi¬ 
ties than in large cities, are more rigid for women than 
for men, and are everywhere undergoing liberalization as 
a consequence of urbanization. 


®Of. (Anonymous) '^^A Schoolteacher Talks Back,” Am&noan 
Mercury, v. 35: pp. 286-292, July, 1935; Anderson, E. W. ''Ham¬ 
stringing our Teachers,” Atlantic Monthly, v. 145: pp. 390-397, 
August, 1930; Ewing, Stephen, "Blue Laws for Teachers,” Sarpers 
Monthly, 156: 329-338, Eebruaxy, 1928; Hunkings, R. V., The 
Supermtendent at WorJc in SmSl Schools. VIII. "Fitting into the 
Community.” Chicago: Heath, 1931; New York State Teachers 
Association, The Social, Cultural, and JEconomic Stat^(^ of Fublic 
School Teachers in New Yorlc State, Education Monthly. No. 6. 
Albany, 1937. 
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Present Procedure 

The method used in this aspect of the present study 
is similar to that reported in previous chapters. After 
checking through all available autobiographical material, 
we formulated a list of some fifty behavior items which 
teachers reported as maladjusting factors in their relation¬ 
ships to their communities. These items were tested on a 
small group of teachers, and then submitted to the 622 
Ohio, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania teachers reported 
in our first field survey. In the preliminary study, no 
distinction was made between the behavior of male and 
female teachers in such areas as dating, smoking, and 
leaving the community over week-ends. This prevented 
analysis of variation on the basis of sex and appropriate 
changes were made in the final survey form. This form 
(Appendix A, Section 3, Question 1) also carried 23 
types of teacher behavior instead of the original 17. 

Instructions on our questionnaire read: you 

approve of the following forms of teacher behavior ? 
Indicate your reaction by check marks for both male and 
female teachers. Items 11 and 15 apply to women teachers 
only.'' The sample checking for this part of the question¬ 
naire is the same as that described in a preceding chapter. 
Respondents were given six categories of answers: strong 
approval," ^‘mild approval," ^^indifference," ‘‘mild disap¬ 
proval," “strong disapproval," and “discharge teacher." 
Since the percent replies of teachers, schoolboard mem¬ 
bers, lay persons, and teachers-in-training are too com¬ 
plex for a detailed report, we shall attempt to summarize 
our findings by use of a statistical total reaction score. 

To obtain total reaction scores, we subtracted a 
rating group's approval response from its disapproval 
response, or vice versa, and gave the results a plus or 
minus sign value in terms of a positive or negative 
preponderance of votes. By approval response is meant 
the sum of the percent vote in the columns marked 
“strong approval" and “mild approval." By disapproval 
response is meant the sum of the percent votes in the 
columns “mild disapproval," “strong disapproval," and 
“discharge teacher." The latter column was added to the 
two preceding columns because it avoids duplication and 
obviously indicates a negative reaction. While this form 
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of reporting ignores the “indiiferenee^’ column and 
smooths out the extreme approval-disapproval reactions, 
it is felt to be justified in that it presents a total overview 
of all rating reactions. 

Approval-Disapproval Reactions 

Table 10 reveals the reaction scores of the three 
principal groups of raters. If an area of general indiffer¬ 
ence is defined arbitrarily as comprising the range of 
scores within ten points of zero (plus or minus), it will 
be seen that each of the three rating groups has from 
three to six items among the twenty-three on which it 
shows no definite pro or con reactions.® It is curious to 
note that in only one instance (Item 4, ^leaving area 
often over week-ends^’) are these neutral zones the same 
for all three groups. In general, however, the table shows 
that the reactions of raters are not indifferent; on the 
contrary, they are strong and positive. 

Item analysis reveals many interesting attitudes and 
reactions. For example, Item 1 (‘^owning an automobile 
rates highest in the approval response of all three groups, 
whereas, at the opposite extreme, Item 21 (‘'dating a 
student’’), drew the greatest negative reaction from board 
members and teachers but not from students. The latter 
reacted most unfavorably to Item 10 (‘‘playing cards for 
money”) and to Item 20 (“drinking alcoholic liquors”). 
The question whether teachers should join a professional 
union has occasioned much debate and it is interesting to 
note that schoolboard members oppose it almost to the 
extent that teachers-in-training appear to favor it; teach¬ 
ers, however, seem to be indifferent. The same is true in 
connection with Item 15 (“the teaching of controversial 
social issues in the classroom”), except that teachers are 
w^holly indifferent to the problem. Item 23 (“woman who 
continues to teach after marriage”), has occasioned much 
heated argument, yet in our findings both schoolboard 
representatives and education students oppose such prac¬ 
tice, with teachers again indifferent. 


® The statement assumes that an indifferent attitude is not 
a matter of set conviction hut of lack of convietion. While this 
is not invariably true, it is thought to be a safe assumption for 
the data presented. 
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If Yotes in the indifferent range are eliminated, it 
will be observed that so far as the behavior of male 
teachers is concerned sehoolboard members approve only 
three of the twenty-three items on the list and disapprove 
twelve. For female teachers, they approve five and disap¬ 
prove fifteen. Teachers approve eight items for male 
teachers and disapprove seven, whereas students approve 
ten and eight, respectively, and disapprove ten and ten. 
The general pattern of scores is exactly the same as for 
Table 7 on teacher employability quotients. As judged by 
order of rating groups, students are most liberal in 
regard to teacher conduct, teachers are next, and school- 
board members are highly critical. 

Variations in Scores ly Sex 

There are almost no instances in which sex is imma¬ 
terial—either in judging the behavior of teachers or in 
the response of rating groups. The , scales seem to be 
heavily weighted against women whether judgment is 
passed by women themselves or by men, regardless of the 
rating group to which the respondent belongs. These 
differences are so pronounced and so significant that the 
data has been tabulated (Table 11) so that they may be 
analyzed in more detail. Although the table indicates the 
reaction of teachers only, the reactions of other rating 
groups reveal the same general tendencies. For the sake 
of consistency in item numbering, we have arrayed scores 
in the same order as in the preceding table. 

In Table 11 sex functions as a variable in two ways. 
One is the sex of the teachers who are being rated as to 
behavior and the other is the sex of the two rating groups. 
When the table is analyzed from the first standpoint, it 
will be noticed that conduct approved in male teachers is 
almost invariably less approved of in female teachers; and 
jonduct disapproved of in male teachers is more strongly 
iisapproved of in female teachers. Sex of rating group is 
profoundly significant. In general, men tolerate behavior 
in other men of which they disapprove in women and 
ivomen in many instances tolerate behavior in men of 
which they disapprove in their own sex. On a few items, 
lowever, women teachers indicate the same type of ego- 
ientrisism so commonly exhibited by male teachers. For 
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COMMUNITY CONTACTS OF TEACHERS 

example, the 6,500 female teachers clearly approved the 
practice of a woman teaching after her marriage—^though 
the reaction score is not high—^whereas the 2,622 male 
teachers clearly disapproved of this practice. 

On the basis of the statistics in Table 10 and 11, it 
is evident that the scales are definitely weighted against 
women. Living in an apartment, smoking in private and 
in public, playing cards or billiards for money or for fun, 
not attending church—these are virtually male preroga¬ 
tives in the judgment of all rating groups. Even teach- 
ers-in-training, though presumably exposed to an ideology 
of sex equality, accept the same conventional double 
standard so universal throughout American community 
life. In his latest book, Prof. Robert S. Lynd states 
unequivocally that ‘lOur culture is balanced in favor of 
males.We may add that this is especially true in the 
teaching profession. 

Grade Taught and Community Size 

In analyzing teacher reactions to community conduct 
codes, we have singled out the total ‘‘strong disapproval’’ 
vote out of six response categories. Table 12 reports scores 
in this connection as a percent of the total teacher vote 
involved. 

A careful inspection of Table 12 shows that teaching 
level is relatively unimportant as a correlative of teacher 
reaction. Scores vary somewhat by teaching level on a 
number of items, but such variations are not consistent 
enough to warrant the conclusion that elementary teach¬ 
ers are more conservative than secondary teachers or vice 
versa. Grade teachers, for instance, indicate a stronger 
disapproval of the practice of “smoking in public” (Item 
8) than do high school teachers, yet the former are less 
opposed to the fairly common practice of “leaving com¬ 
munity often over week-ends” (Item 4). Apparently the 
greatest variation of viewpoint exists with regard to 
church attendance (Item 9). Elementary teachers disap¬ 
prove non-attendance by a percentage almost double that 
of secondary instructors. In the main, however, Table 12 

^Lynd, Robert S., Knoivledge for What?, p. 63. New Haven: 
Princeton University Press, 1939. 
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COMMUNITY CONTACTS OF TEACHERS 

reveals a great similarity of reactions, regardless of 
teaching level. 

The table demonstrates again the profound signifi¬ 
cance of the sex factor. Behavior approved in male teach¬ 
ers is less approved of in female teachers, and behavior 
disapproved of in males is more strongly disapproved of 
in females. These generalizations hold regardless of the 
rater’s own sex. 

Since community backgrounds are of particular 
interest in this study, we have arrayed teacher reaction 
scores in terms of size of the communities where respondents 
were teaching at the time thej^ were queried. Communi¬ 
ties are grouped by size into three fairly large categories: 
Group A, under 10,000 in population; Group B, 10,000 
to 49,999; and Group C, over 50,000 in population. Table 
13 shows the reactions of these three groups of teachers 
when community size is made the basic variable. 

The most striking facts revealed in Table 13 are that 
(1) the larger the community, the less strongly teachers 
tend to disapprove the types of teachers’ behavior stud¬ 
ied, and that (2) this trend toward liberalism shows a 
fairly uniform and consistent development from small 
communities through areas of middle size to cities of 
50,000 and over. The first conclusion is supported by 
scores on all items, except Items 7, 11, and 15. For 
example, Item 6 (‘‘single teachers living in apart¬ 
ments”), ranges from a “strong disapproval” vote of 
4.8 and 6.5 in open country, village, and small town 
areas, through a vote of 1.4 and 1.6 in middle-size cities, 
to a vote of .8 and 1,3 in the larger cities. Even greater 
differences exist with regard to such matters as Items 9, 
10, 14, and 16. These findings strongly suggest that teach¬ 
ers are amenable to community opinion concerning out- 
of-school conduct. And it is evident that the larger the 
community where the teacher is teaching the greater its 
tolerance. towards teacher behavior. On two items, how¬ 
ever, this trend is not apparent. These are Items 20 
(“drinking alcoholic liquors”), and Item 21 (“dating a 
student”). It may well be said that both of these forms 
of behavior have been so insistently tabooed in the 
professional code of ethics that teachers are safe from 
criticism on these points. We wish to emphasize, however, 
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COMMUNITY CONTACTS OF TEACHERS 

the tendency of teachers to adjust themselves to commu¬ 
nity modes governing their behavior. By and large, teach¬ 
ers behave in ways which communities will approve or, at 
least, tolerate. 

Teacher Reaction Patterns 

It is fairly evident that human nature tends toward 
a degree of consistency in situations of the same type. 
For instance, a scanning of our case materials showed 
that teachers who accepted certain community controls 
over their non-school behavior also tended to accept other 
controls of a similar nature. Conversely, teachers who 
rebelled against such codes also tended to rebel against 
other community controls. This suggested the existence of 
general reaction patterns and so the case materials were 
analyzed from thi>s standpoint. The outcome was a dis¬ 
covery of five somewhat different, yet overlapping, ways 
in which teachers appeared to respond as a matter of 
habit. These five reaction patterns were designated in the 
basic questionnaire (Appendix A, Section 3, Question 2), 
through replies to the question, ^^How do you react 
generally to the community’s control over your out-of- 
sehool conduct r’ Respondents were requested to write in 
'other habitual relations not included in the five categories 
provided for their answers. The related findings are 
reviewed in a concluding part of the present chapter. 

Table 14 discloses the ways in which the 9,122 teach¬ 
ers said they reacted to community control over their 
out-of-sehool behavior. Of the 6,062 elementary teachers 
who supplied the correlative data on their sex, 49.2 per¬ 
cent stated that their habitual reaction to community 
control was to accept it. Slightly over 10 percent said 
that they rebelled against such control; 0.9 percent 
protested to others about such control; 3.8 percent sought 
to evade or escape control; ..15.9 percent sought to educate 
the community to greater tolerance of teacher behayip^c; 
4 percent had other reactions, and 15.7 percent did not 
reply to the question. 

Perhaps the most striking fact about the table is the 
high percentage of teachers who indicated an acceptance 
of community control over their non-school conduct. Ele¬ 
mentary teachers accepted such control in greater average 
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Table Fourteen 

Basic Types op Teacher Reactions to Community Control of Teacher Conduct 
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“'Educate” reads in questionnaire “to educate community to greater tolerance of teach¬ 
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COMMUNITY CONTACTS OF TEACHERS 

proportions than secondary teachers. Men, significantly 
enough, accepted it less than women. Conversely, teachers 
in the grades rebelled or protested less than teachers in 
high school, with important sex differences in evidence. 
Since evasion is a part or type of rebel pattern, one 
would expect to find the same grade level and sex differ¬ 
ences among those who are evasive; such is the case. 
Whereas 15.9 percent of the elementary teachers endeav¬ 
ored to educate the community in which they were 
teaching, the related figure for secondary teachers is 17.9 
percent. Inspection of the table will show an even greater 
variation by sex, but in this ease elementary teachers are 
much more inclined toward the reaction pattern than are 
high school teachers. 


Conclusions 

We have presented in this chapter data to show the 
kinds of community controls and expectations which 
govern teachers ’ out-of-school behavior and we have 
studied teacher reactions—^both. to specific community 
taboos such as dating, dancing, leaving the community 
pvef wee£ends and to the total community atmosphere or 
/ *'gestalU’ as the teacher senses it. As previously suggest¬ 
ed, the data find basic interpretation in terms of a sociol¬ 
ogy of social control. 

In sociological theory, social control is usually dis¬ 
tinguished from physical control. By the latter is meant 
the manipulation of another person by sheer physical 
force, such as carrying a child off the street and out of 
the pathway of automobiles. Social control, on the con¬ 
trary, accomplishes the same end by and through the 
cooperation” of the person involved; that is, the per¬ 
son responds to some such stimulation as a command, 
threat, or explanation and takes himself off the street. 
Used in this sense, social control is of two fundamental 
types: formal and informal. By formal control, we mean 
the kind of stimuli and pressures which are exerted by 
laws and official rules having the sanction of the punish¬ 
ing power vested in the state or in any of its governing 
bodies. Informal control connotes the non-legal forms of 
manipulation—^praise, blame, rewards, suggestions, etc. 
While teachers are subjected to both formal and informal 
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CONDUCT CODES 

control, the present study has been limited to the latter 
type. 

From time to time, one is impressed with the manner 
in which college students training to become teachers 
think of themselves as ‘‘free souls.’’ They live in an 
atmosphere of semi-anonymity and limited personal re¬ 
sponsibility. They come and go and govern their conduct 
by the liberal and tolerant standards of the “college 
crowd.” Conditioned to this way of life, they are unpre¬ 
pared for the situation which will confront them as teach¬ 
ers. For one thing, they become ‘‘pjphlie personages’^ in,., 
the small community. Moreover, they become heirs to the 
community controls worked out long ago and passed 
along as part of the town’s heritage. By one means or 
another, they are made familiar with community expecta¬ 
tions and this control process continues as long as they 
are teachers. Our purposes have been to examine, in more 
detail than has been done, the various areas in which 
community controls operate and to canvass the adjustment 
patterns which the teachers themselves report. The most 
obvious implication of a practical nature is the teacher’s 
conception of self as developed in reference to conduct 
taboos. I£-teaeher.§,. ,feeL.that J:heir. freedom as citizens_is, 
i^ndujj limited, they grow Restless and unj^ can¬ 

not, thereforeT^o their best work? 
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CHAPTER V 


Pa^iicifiaiio*t in Qonuiuuui^f ActiaUieA. 

T he participation of teachers in community ac¬ 
tivities, organizations, causes, and movements has long 
been a matter of considerable interest. Aside from a study 
of New York teachers previously referred to, there appears 
to have been little or no field investigation of this area 
of teachers^ experience and community service. 

Since the literature contains no quantitative studies 
of teacher participation in community activities, we have 
had little precedent to guide us in this phase of the 
national survey. Chapin has studied '‘social participa¬ 
tion’’ by way of a graded scale, but his cases were drawn 
from society at large (i.e. socio-economic classes) and his 
unit is the family.^ While his approach is suggestive, it 
cannot be directly used in a study of teachers as individ¬ 
uals. 

The first step in the present study was to read life 
history materials in order to discover the kinds of com¬ 
munity activities in which our cases reported membership 
and participation. This procedure disclosed about twenty 
different groups, clubs, and movements in which teachers 
were actively interested. Through interviews with teachers 
in our classes and outside, the list was extended to 32 
activities and this list was used in the survey of Ohio, 
West Virginia, and Pennsylvania teachers reported in 
earlier chapters. The resultant findings led us to enlarge 
the list to 47 organizations—specific groups such as the 
American Legion and generic associations such as lunch¬ 
eon clubs. It was the last list which was used in the fiLnal 
questionnaire (Appendix A, Section 4, Question 1). 

Instructions to respondents read: "Indicate the na¬ 
ture of your participation in each of the following 
organizations and activities; write in all additional organ¬ 
izations in which you take part.” Four response categor¬ 
ies were provided: regular membership, payment of dues 


Chapin, P. Stuart, ^^Design for Social Experiments,” America/n 
Sociological Review, 3:786-800, December, 1938. 
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Table Fifteen 

Teacher Participation in Organized Community Activities 
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COMMUNITY CONTACTS OF TEACHERS 

or contributions, extent of meeting attendance, officer or 
sponsor affiliation. 


Number of Activities 

Due to a faulty planning of the scoring technique, data 
on the number of activities in which teachers participate 
were not obtainable in machine scores for the national 
sample as a whole. However, the Ohio sample of 2,780 
eases was scored by hand and it is believed that this 
segment of eases is fairly representative of the total 9,122. 
It should be stated that we do not present these scores 
as typical, but as findings derived from the Ohio study. 

As indicated in Table 15, about 95 percent of the 
2,780 teachers studied claim membership in one or more 
community organizations. Almost 80 percent pay dues or 
contribute money to these organizations and a like per¬ 
centage attends meetings. Approximately four out of 
every ten teachers are officers or sponsors in one or more 
local organizations. The median number of clubs and 
movements to which male and female teachers belong is 
four, with 30 percent of the men and 50 percent of the 
women belonging to from one to fiive organizations. Up to 
and including three activities, men contribute more on the 
average than do women, but beyond four activities, 
women take the lead. In general, women have higher 
attendance ratios than do men, with about 65 percent of 
the women teachers in our sample attending as many as 
five club meetings per month. Almost one teacher in five 
is a sponsor or officer in some club or activity. 

Kinds of Activities 

To determine the kinds of community activities in 
which teachers participate, the Ohio data were analyzed 
under ten general categories. 

Breakdown of the following five types showing great¬ 
est teacher membership will indicate our method of 
classifying activities. Religious: Bible study, church, Sun¬ 
day School, young people’s societies, T. M. C. A. and Y. 
W. C. A. Professional: adult education, alumni, child 
study, mothers’ clubs and P.-T. A. Relief-welfare: Red 
Cross, women’s benefit, community chest, child welfare 
and relief agencies. Leisure pursuits: social clubs, art- 
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Types oe Community Activities in which Teachers Participate 
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COMMUNITY CONTACTS OF TEACHERS 

literary clubs, bobby, dramatics, musical, bridg:e, and 
country clubs. Civic: Grange, Chamber of Commerce^ 
holiday celebrations, civic luncheon clubs. Farm Bureau, 
Ladies Aid, and W. C. T. U. 

As shown in Table 16, 83.6 percent of all reporting 
teachers in the sample are members of religious organiza¬ 
tions. A substantial proportion play active roles as 
leaders, 22.5 percent holding positions as sponsors or 
ofScers in church clubs. Aside from professional and 
religious activities, no impressive amount of local leader¬ 
ship is to be found in any other area. Sex differences 
should be noted. In professional, religious, welfare, lei¬ 
sure, and civic interests, women have a proportionately 
larger membership. Male teachers are twice as active in 
fraternal, patriotic and political groups, and decidedly 
more active in economic associations such as consumers^ 
cooperatives and labor unions. One unexpected departure 
from the foregoing sex differentials is to be noted in the 
dominance of men over women in youth groups. 

A further study of the types of community activities 
in which teachers take part was made by scoring partici¬ 
pation in the ten specific activities in which teachers 
indicated the greatest interest and participation. The 
scores were tabulated for the national sample of 9,122 
teachers, not for the Ohio sample. 

On the basis of regular membership as shown by 
Table 17, the ten major activities, in order of importance, 
are: church, P.-T.A., Sunday school, red cross, alumni 
association, fraternal order, bridge club (men excepted), 
adult social club, church-young people society, Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. 

Sex and teaching level differences are apparent. With 
the exception of P.-T. A. and bridge clubs, proportion¬ 
ately more men are regular members of the ten organiza¬ 
tions than are women. High school teachers show a con¬ 
sistently higher membership than elementary teachers; 
for example, three-fourths of the high school group are 
regular members of churches as compared with about 
three-fifths of the elementary group. About one half of 
both groups are members of P.-T. A. Scarcely more than 
one-third claim membership in other organizations and 
percentage of activity in these groups are very low. Data 
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COMMUNITY CONTACTS OF TEACHERS 

not included here show that when the compound variables 
of teaching level and sex are used, both male and female 
high school teachers have higher membership ratios than 
male and female elementary teachers. 

Contrary to expectation, teachers appear to contrib- 
ute money or dues much less frequently than they join 
organizations. This is especially noticeable in the four 
organizations with greatest membership. Either teachers 
feel that their names on membership lists are sufficient or 
they failed to follow through in answering the question¬ 
naire. A ease in point is that of the Red Cross, an organi¬ 
zation in which membership usually implies the payment 
of dues or contribution of funds. About 34 percent of the 
elementary group claim membership and 25.7 percent 
reported paying dues or contributing money. 

With the exception of fraternal orders, Sunday school 
and adult social clubs, women contribute more frequently 
than do men. High school instructors contribute more 
than elementary teachers. Both high school men and 
women teachers give more than do elementary men and 
women teachers. The greatest contributions, in both time 
and money, made by teachers is to church activities and 
work of the P.-T. A. 

The picture of teachers as officers or sponsors in 
community organizations is not impressive. The highest 
amount of leadership displayed is found in church activ¬ 
ities which engage 16 percent of the sample. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that both male elementary and male high 
school teachers exhibit most leadership in Sunday school, 
with church groups second. A smaller percentage of 
women at both teaching levels are officers or sponsors in 
community enterprises. 

Professional Community Services ^ 

The three major types of professional work which 
have a community service aspect are, in the order of 
importance, visiting pupil homes, writing school news for 
a local newspaper and speaking on school topics or social 
problems at local meetings. (See Table 18.) 

Basie variables in each of these types of community 
service are teaching level and sex. Women exceed men 
when the number of homes visited is under five per 
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15 homes or more per month. 

“Scores by sex are incomplete and nnreported. 



COMMUNITY CONTACTS OF TEACHERS 

montF, but fall bebind men from this point on. Elementary 
teachers average more homes visited per month than do 
secondary teachers. These trends are reversed for writing 
school news and for speaking at local meetings. High 
school teachers, as a group, write and speak more often 
than do elementary teachers, with men writing for 
local newspapers more often than do women. 

Community size shows a small but consistent correla¬ 
tion. For example, there is a fairly steady decrease in the 
percentage of those who visit homes less than five times 
per month as the size of the community decreases. In 
communities of 50,000 or over there is a slightly higher 
percentage of teachers who visit fifteen or more homes 
per month than in smaller communities. A closer relation¬ 
ship is found between community size and the writing 
of news. As the size of the community increases there is 
a steady decrease in this type of activity. In communities 
under 2,500, 34.4 percent of the reporting teachers write 
sometimes’’; with the figure at 34.2 percent for commu¬ 
nities of 2,500-9,999, 24.6 percent for communities with a 
population of 10,000-49,999, and 19.4 percent for cities of 
50,000 and over. On the average, the larger the commu¬ 
nity the smaller the percentage of those who speak at local 
meetings. "While the range of difference is small, the de¬ 
crease is a steady one. 

It is likely that professional activities are closely 
related to several factors: the teacher’s conception of his 
or her role and function in the community, the opportunity 
to participate in community functions, and the amount and 
kind of local pressures. 

Leadership for Community Betterment 

Both observation and experience suggest that teach¬ 
ers often serve as initiators of and leaders in movements 
for community betterment. In the questionnaire (Appen¬ 
dix A, Section IV, Question 5) respondents were request¬ 
ed to ^'Name and describe any club, campaign, or move¬ 
ment which you have organized or led for community 
betterment.” Since all answers to this request were in the 
nature of write-ins, they could not be machine-scored. 
Accordingly, a sample of 500 blanks was selected by tak¬ 
ing every eighteenth questionnaire. Study of the compo- 
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sition of the sample reveals that 62.2 percent of the 500 
eases were elementary teachers, approximately 30 percent 
were secondary teachers, and about eight percent were ad¬ 
ministrators. 

It will be seen from Table 19 that 73.3 percent of the 
elementary group, 69.5 percent of the high school group, 
and 55 percent of the administrators reported no com¬ 
munity betterment services. In all, about 17 percent have 
engaged in one such service. 

Men appear to be more active in community improve¬ 
ment work than women. Around 20 percent of the men, 
as compared with 15.7 percent of women teachers, have 
led or participated in at least one movement for commu¬ 
nity betterment. 

An attempt to secure additional insight into this kind 
of community participation led to an analysis of the 

Table Nineteen 


Percentage op Community Betterment Activities Ini¬ 
tiated BY A Selected Sample op 500 Teachers 


Number of 
Activities 

Teaching Level 
Elem. H.S. 

Percent Response 

Administrators Male 

Ses 

Female 

None 

73.3 

69.5 

55.0 

68.0 

74.8 

One 

17.6 

17.5 

31.0 

19.5 

15.7 

Two 

5.8 

9.4 

10.0 

8.5 

6.7 

Three 

1.9 

2.2 

2.0 

2.4 

1.7 

Four 

.8 

1.4 

0.0 

.8 

1.4 

Five^ 

.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.0 

.0 


specific activities listed by the 500 teachers. Some 123, 
clubs, movements and causes were recorded. In no in¬ 
stance was a specific item enumerated more than 13 times. 
Boy Scouts were mentioned 13 times, Girl Scouts 12 
times, with P.-T. A. and church activities the only other 
groups to be mentioned more than eight times. 

When these reported movements for community bet¬ 
terment were reclassified by sex and grade taught, the 
order in which teacher-led activities was ranked was as fol¬ 
lows: elementary teachers—^youth movements, religious 
affairs, and social welfare enterprises; secondary teachers 


^Only 3 persons participated in more than five activities. 
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—leisure pursuits, youth, movements, professional inter¬ 
ests, relief-welfare enterprises, and patriotic causes. Male 
teachers showed greatest leadership in youth movements, 
leisure pursuits, and welfare enterprises. Female teachers 
excelled in leisure pursuits, youth groups, and religious 
affairs. 

It is a significant fact that over 50 percent of all 
reported community betterment projects in which teach¬ 
ers claimed leadership took place in communities of less 
than 2,500 in population. 

Pressure to Participation 

A final area of interest in teacher participation 
relates to the pressures placed on teachers by the school- 
community to become a member of or to take an active 
part in specific causes, movements, and organizations. In 
the questionnaire (Appendix A, Section 4, Question 6) 
teachers were requested to ‘Tist the clubs, organizations, 
and activities which your community (board members, 
principal, superintendent, club leaders, etc.) has brought 
pressure upon you to participate in.’’ When the 500 
selected eases were analyzed on this point, it was found 
that 471 of the respondents mentioned no pressure of any 
kind. The remaining 29 teachers listed participation pres¬ 
sures in the following order: local teachers’ association, state 
teachers’ association. National Education Association, 
county teachers’ organization, local church, community 
chest, and extra-curricular activities in the school. Ob¬ 
viously, teachers as a group are not sensitive to such 
pressures as exist or else are reluctant to report them. 

Interpretations 

In this chapter, there have been reported findings 
about the nature and extent of teacher participation in 
organized community groups and movements. Until com¬ 
parable data are obtained for other professional groups 
(such as social workers), the meaning of our findings is 
not altogether clear. Clearly, however, what we have 
discovered is related to the teacher’s role as an agent for 
the promotion of deliberate and constructive social change 
and it is in this framework that our facts and figures 
may well be interpreted. 
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Even a casual familiarity with recent literature in 
this field shows plainly the conflicting^ ways in which 
teachers conceive their role and function. must 

project ideas of social change and take part in their 
execution/’ declares a group of frontier thinkers/ This 
conception brings an opposite statement of principles 
from a group of '^essentialists” in education, who dub the 
first group romantic, idealistic, and impractical." While 
one is not obligated to define this issue in detail or to take 
a position on it, it is desirable to examine the records on 
this subject. 

Assuming for the present that teachers do have an 
obligation to help further social changes, our data give no 
impressive picture either of teacher interest in such 
activity or of teacher success in this activity. Stated more 
directly, teachers do not appear to take an active and 
vigorous leadership in any kind of community enterprises 
with the possible exceptions of church work and parent- 
teacher activities. It may be argued that this interpreta- 
. tion cannot be made without comparable survey findings 
about other professional groups, a valid criticism. Or it 
may be said that teachers are hired to teach in the schools 
and should spend their time and energy there—another 
valid criticism. At any rate, judging by the response to 
our questionnaire, teachers do not seem to be significant 
agents of community change. 

From the writer’s personal standpoint, teachers' 
should be encouraged to participate in community affairs 
far more than they are now inclined to do. This would 
undoubtedly improve their teaching, for it would famil¬ 
iarize them with problems of real concern in the commu¬ 
nity, and would acquaint them with the atmosphere in 
which their pupils live. Likewise such participation would 
do much toward changing the general conception of 
teachers as academic and impractical persons who ‘^dweU 
apart from the world of men.” The danger of such 
participation lies in the drain it might make upon teacher 


^ Kilpatrick, William H. (editor) TJie lEducational Frontier* 
Appletoa-Century, 1933, p. 41. 

®For example, E. E, Eeiser, ^^Can Schools ckajige the Social 
Order,” College Record, March, 1935; y. 36, pp. 368-396. I. Ir. 
Kandel, '^Education and Social Change,” Journ^ of Sociological 
Philosophy, April, 1935, v. 1, pp. 23-35. 
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time and energy leading, possibly, to neglect of classroom 
teaching. This could be guarded against both by the 
teacher and by her supervisors, including the school 
principal. Teachers who have an interest in community 
work and some competency at it should be encouraged to 
participate in worthwhile out-of-school movements, and 
rearrangement in teaching schedule should be made to 
facilitate such participation. It is, of course, assumed that 
such work is a worthy service to school and community— 
a position which the writer takes within the qualifications 
already mentioned. 
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CHAPTBE VI 

Qo4iclu4404i4, and Onie^ftneicUianl 

I T HAS been said that a teacher’s community contacts 
are of three major types. One is professional. Such 
contacts consist of any and all teacher-community rela¬ 
tions in which the person seeks to further the aims and 
purposes of the school. The second is citizenship activi¬ 
ties, in which the teacher endeavors to function as a good 
citizen in her local community. The third involves the 
field of leisure-time pursuits, in which the teacher’s most 
common concern is that of personality development in the 
broadest sense. In the main, the present study has been 
limited to the last of these three areas, though a few 
items have dealt with both professional and citizenship 
activities. 

The purposes of this concluding chapter are to sum¬ 
marize in a general way some of the findings of the pres¬ 
ent research and to present an interpretation of teacher- 
community relationships in terms of the sociology of the 
stranger. In addition, the practical implications of the 
study will be indicated. In conclusion, representative 
problems arising from this survey which may provide 
points of departure for further researches in the develop¬ 
ing field of educational sociology, will be suggested. On 
the latter point, it may be said in passing that if educa¬ 
tional sociology is to be accorded the importance which 
its present beginnings seem to warrant, it must be 
stimulated in its growth by carefully planned researches 
in school and community relations. 

It is our purpose to summarize at this point the find¬ 
ings presented in detail in previous chapters and to recre¬ 
ate a perspective of the entire study. The findings herein 
reported are based upon a survey of 9,122 public school 
teachers selected with such care as resources permitted 
and drawn from every state in the nation. In addition, 
correlative data has been secured from 356 schoolboard 
members, 2,095 lay persons, and 3,054 teachers-in-training. 
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After more than a year of fairly intensive interview¬ 
ing and collecting of life histories, a tentative questionnaire 
was constructed covering the items which then appeared 
significant. The responses to this questionnaire were tabu¬ 
lated and analyzed and a second and third questionnaire 
devised. Each form profited by the limitations of the pre¬ 
ceding one and, in spite of some expertness developed 
with these repeated trials, a field test was required to 
eliminate ''the bugs'' in each research instrument. In 
reflecting on further research in the field, this point 
should be emphasized: no matter how fool-proof one may 
think a study form to be, a trial test—and this alone—^is 
an adequate gauge of value and meaning. This should be 
recognized as a definite second step in all research of a 
like nature, the first one being, of course, the gathering 
of specific materials and the construction of the ques¬ 
tionnaire. 

For the most part, our interest in the teacher's com¬ 
munity contacts centered around four major points: 
teacher mobility, social fitness for teaching, teacher re¬ 
action to community conduct cpdes^ and teacher participa- 
Tion in organized community life. Our main findings on 
teacher mobility indicate that while teachers move often 
they do not TSid to move far. As a matter of record, 
distances iu miles from the fixed points of reference as 
reported in Chapter II indicate a travel distance in aver¬ 
age eases of not more than fifty miles. This conclusion 
was interpreted under the principle of “limited circula¬ 
tion" and should be cheeked with comparable data from 
other professional groups. 

Under the heading of so cial fito ess for te achin g, we 
investigated the reported reactions "oUT^clLers, school- 
board members, lay persons, and students to a number of 
prospective teacher-types, asking that each group rate 
each type as to employability. The major findings in this 
connection were of two kinds. One type of results gave 
measured attitudes of the rating groups in respect to 
such potential teacher-applicants types as a married 
woman and a known Catholic. Another type of results 
was indicative of the liberalism-conservatism of the 
raters. On the latter score, students were found to be 
most liberal, with teachers second and sehoolboard mem- 
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bers last. Among the practical implications drawn from 
the data was the fact that rating group attitudes are so 
far apart that job-seeking students, for example, will be 
forced to modify many of the attitudes revealed in an¬ 
swer to our questionnaire or else they will endanger their 
chances for employment as teachers. 

Our work on conduct codes for teachers revealed the 
ways in which teachers and other rating groups viewed 
the out-of-school behavior of other teachers. Clearly, 
teachers are a restricted and inhibited group, hut for 
that matter all professional persons are bound by the ex¬ 
pectations of the public as well as by the ethics of their 
profession. It would, of course, be helpful to know 
whether these restrictions are greater or more rigid for 
teachers than for social workers, doctors, or ministers. 
Our guess is that only the ministers would be found to 
be more beholden to community ‘‘good will’’ than are 
teachers. As has been pointed out, community concern 
may readily go beyond the bounds of commonsense and 
necessity and if such circumstances become serious many 
worthy young people may turn to professions other than 
teaching. 

Our analysis of participation in community activities 
revealed that average teachers take part in four activi¬ 
ties, but in no activities other than church work and 
parent-teacher efforts do they exercise much local leader¬ 
ship. Analysis of 500 representative eases showed that 
movements and causes organized and led by teachers 
consist principally of fairly inconsequential groups such 
as the Boy Scouts and Campfire Girls. These groups and 
others of the same type are, of course, important in their 
field and are worthy of the support given them, but as 
social movements affecting community life they are only 
of minor significance. 

Sociology of the Stranger 

The task of the research worker goes beyond the 
gathering of facts such as we have incorporated in our 
tables and summaries, extending to the interpretation of 
the assembled facts in both their theoretical and practi¬ 
cal aspects. Our basic interpretation rests on the premise 
that the sociology of the teacher is the sociology of the 
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stranger. That is, the teacher in her community relations 
is one version of the stranger concept as developed by 
Simmel, Park and Burgess, and others."^ This fact, unfor¬ 
tunately, is overlooked by Frances Donovan"" in her recent 
study in the field. 

As defined by the sponsors of the concept, the 
‘^stranger” is a wanderer who may have paused in his 
wanderings but who has never outgrown the habit of 
wandering. Unlike Muley Graves in John Steinbeck’s 
memorable Grapes of Wrath, the stranger is not '‘jus’ 
wanderin’ ’round, lak an ol’ graveyard ghos’.” The socio¬ 
logical stranger stops in a community and dwells there 
but he never becomes wholly assimilated into the norms 
and forms of community living. It is this latter fact, the 
fact of incomplete integration, that gives to the stranger 
his characteristic psychology. This psychology has been 
expressed in a number of apt phrases. The stranger, it 
is said, is %% the community but not of it; he is a part of 
its mode of life and yet he is distinct from its way of 
living. It is this detachment which gives him the objectiv¬ 
ity for which he is justly noted. People conduct business 
with him, for instance, but they never make him a “we- 
group” member. Teachers are indeed strangers in the com¬ 
munities where they teach. The novice discovers this fact 
in many ways and the experienced teacher grows increas¬ 
ingly aware of the barriers between herself and the run 
of the mill patrons of the school and local dwellers. The 
teacher is a teacher. She is somehow different than and 
superior to ordinary persons, yet the exact nature of 
teacher prestige has never been made known through 
scientific study. It can readily be over-estimated. 

The teacher’s life in the community, as Waller and 
Cook have indicated, is a continuous process of attempted 
assimilation by townsfolk. Does the teacher like this? 
Would she do that? Is she related to a family over the 
hill? What are her politics? These are the familiar forms 
by which information on the nature of this stranger is 
sought. As a matter of fact, most of the phases of com- 

Simmell, -George, Sodologie, Leipzig, 1908; Park, Eohert 
E., and Burgess, E. W., Introduction to Sociology, pp. 322-327. 
University of Chicago- Press, 1921; Wood, Margaret M., The 
Stranger, Columbia University Press, 1934. pp. 185-186. 

-Donovan, Prances, The Schoolmdam. Stokes, 1939. 
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munity relations dealt with in this study bear directly on 
the principle of assimilating the stranger. Evidences of 
the process by which the teacher-stranger is defined, re¬ 
defined, and fitted into the community is to be found in 
the application made by the candidate for a teaching po¬ 
sition, the interviewing stage, the initial adjustments in 
finding lodging and board, the first social contacts with 
community groups, the application of a stereotyped con¬ 
ception of what teachers should be and do, and the con¬ 
tinued insistence upon assimilation, to the norms and 
forms of local life. 

Insofar as a contribution has been made in this 
study to sociological knowledge, it has taken the form of 
establishing with exact quantitative data, the process of 
assimilation. 


Practical Implications 

It is not amiss to suggest that this study has impli¬ 
cations for the improvement of school and community 
relations. Today, perhaps more than ever before, we are 
interested in the two-fold question: how can teachers get 
better schools and how can schools get better teachers? 
For one thing, if a prospective teacher is not tempera¬ 
mentally fitted for the kind of life required of her in 
small, conservative communities, she can possibly prepare 
herself through training for work elsewhere. Failing this, 
she is at least forewarned of the adjustment problems 
involved and if knowledge is ever power, it is power in 
the sense of pre-vision. If the findings of this study were 
used, prospective teachers could avoid many errors in 
judgment. 

Moreover, the facts uncovered here should be brought 
to the attention of the communities themselves, especially 
to sehoolbqardr.-m^bers and to school administrators. The 
latter ^e frequenjly_representaiiv^^ 
not of the school. Specifically, ouFthought is that the 
mores governing administrators and board member reac¬ 
tion often find little justification in common sense or ne¬ 
cessity. They go beyond the need of selecting mentors and 
guides for children, for they forbid to teachers various 
kinds of non-school activities which are practiced by the 
town’s '"best families” and which are in no way destruc- 
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tiye of personality or character. This statement is not to 
be interpreted as condoning any type of behavior not gen¬ 
erally approved within the community for other respon¬ 
sible adults. The point is that teachers, outside of schod, 
are citizens, and as“ such are entitled to the freedo^^ .^of 
citizens. Such freedom carries its own limiting^ respon¬ 
sibilities and would go far toward making teachers more 
positive personalities and better instructors in their 
classrooms. Likewise, it would affect the teacher’s concept 
of her role and status in community life. 

Further Problems 

No student can close a two-year investigation of the 
kind we have undertaken without being impressed with 
a sense of small achievement in a field which seems to 
expand indefinitely. As a possible aid to further research, 
mention is here made of several important problems we 
were unable to cover in our research. 

The first proposal is that a similar survey on com¬ 
munity contacts of teachers be conducted in one or more 
local communities and that this survey include every 
recognizable interest, class, and group—schoolboard mem¬ 
bers, school administrators, teachers, pupils, farmers, 
business and professional persons, etc. The sample should 
be either highly inclusive or heavily representative of 
both sexes, all basic age levels, and all racial and socio¬ 
economic groupings. Such a study has never been made 
and it would serve in part as a double-check on the pres¬ 
ent study. 

A similar study should be made of community con¬ 
tacts of teachers in the so-called '‘community” schools. 
The teachers who cooperated in the current research are 
from traditional schools. Some revealing information 
might conceivably be uncovered by a study of "commu¬ 
nity” school teachers, as suggested. 

A third and final proposal growing out of this study 
is for an investigation of the community backgrounds of 
students who plan to enter teaching. Educational sociol¬ 
ogy at Ohio State University is highly community-cen¬ 
tered and a community sociology—if we may adapt a term 
from classroom lectures—^uses these student experiences 
in countless ways. The suggestion is that these invaluable 
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student assets be studied in a painstaking and systematic 
manner, the desired information being secured by a com¬ 
munity backgrounds questionnaire throwing light on the 
understandings and attitudes of young people toward 
their own, and other, communities. 
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APPENDIX A 

*7eacUen> and Co4ftm444uitf> 244e6ti04uus4^ 

This is a nationwide survey of teacher and community rela¬ 
tions and will include some 15,000 cases. Your cooperation will be 
deeply appreciated. Do not sign your name. 


I — BACKGROUND DATA 

1. POSITION: Teacher. Administrator. Both. 

2. BACE: White. Negro. Other. 3. SEX: 

Male. Female. 4. MABITAL STATUS: Single. 

Married.. Widowed. Divorced. 5. What grade do 

you teach.: What subjects do you teach: a.b.. 

c. 6. Years of school experience.; Years in present 

position. 

8. INCOME: Last 
Year from all 
Sources 

Under $500. 

$ 500- 749. 

750- 999. 

1,000-1,249. 

1.250- 1,499. 

1.500- 1,749. 

1,750-1,999. 

2,000-2,249. 

2.250- 2,499. 

2.500- 2,999. 

3,000 & over.— 

9. Write in the approximate population of the place: 

a. Where you were born 

b. Where you spent most of your life 

c. Where you are now teaching 

10. How many teachers in your school 

11. How many pupils in your school 

12. How many years did your mother attend high school. 

How many years did she attend college. 

13. How many years did your father attend high school...,. 

How many years did he attend college. 

14. What was your fathers occupation most of his life... 

15. How many years did your mother each school.How many 

years did your father teach school. How many of your 

brrothers and sisters are (or were) teachers.If you have 

children how many of them are (or were) teachers. 


7. AGE Cheek one; 

15-19.. 

20-24. 

25-29_ 

30-34. 

35-39_ 

40-44. 

45-49. 

50-54. 

55-59_ 

60-over........ 
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TEACHER AND COMMUNITY QUESTIONNAIRE 
II — TEACHER MOBILITY 

A change in teaching location means any change in position 
except within the same school. 

1. How many times have yon changed teaching locations_ 

2. What teaching position are you now in: 1st.2nd. 

3rd.4th.5th.Indicate Other.. 

3. Fill in the chart below for each teaching location up to and 
including the 5th if youVe had that many. 


Place of 


Last College Education 
1st Teaching Location 
2nd Teaching Location 
3rd Teaching Location 
4th Teaching Location 
5th Teaching Location 



X X X X X 

X X X X 
XXX 
X X 

X 


4. Why do teachers generally change positions? If the two 
principal reasons are listed below mark them with an 'X,” if 
they are not listed, write them in and then mark them. 

( ) desire to be nearer home ( ) undue community restric- 

( ) desire for higher salary tions on teacher's out-of- 

( ) interference with classroom school life 

teaching 

( ) friction with school officials ... 

( ) desire to be in more pro- .— 

gressive school 
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TEACHER AND COMMUNITY QUESTIONNAIRE 

2. How do you react generally to the community's control of your 
out-of-sciiool conduct: Accept it_Rebel against it but con¬ 
form...... Try to^ evade or escape it_ Protest to others 

about it. Actively educate community to greater, freedom 

for teachers- Other reactions (specify nature) . 


3. Should the following types of persons teach in the public schools 
of your community? Indicate your views by an “?" means 
uncertain. 


Yes Ho ? 

A person in bad health _ 

A known communist _ 

A very light Hegro - 

A known Catholic_ 

A non-local resident . 

A known Jew . 

A known radical _ 

A known militarist _ 

A city-reared person_ 

A dark Negro -- 

A known Protestant_ 

An out-of-state applicant _ 

A married woman - 

An American born person with 

a foreign name. 

A known pacifist .-. 

IV. _ TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN 
COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 

1. Indicate the nature of your participation in each of the follow¬ 
ing organizations and activities; write in all additional organiza¬ 
tions in which you take part. 

Regular Av. Number Give Ofieer 

Member Times Attend Money Sponsor 

of Per Month Dues in 


Adult education class 
Adult social club 
Alumni Association 
American Legion 
Amer. Assn. Hniv. Worn. 
Art-Literary Club 
Bible Study Group 
Boy or Girl Scouts 
Book Review Club 
Bridge Club 
Bus.-Prof. Women 
Chamber of Commerce 
Campfire Girls 
Child Study Group 
Child Welfare Org. 
Church 
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COMMUNITY CONTACTS OF TEACHERS 

Regular Av. Number Give Officer 

Member Times Attend Money Sponsor 

of Per Month. Dues in 

Church: Sunday School 
Church: Young People 
Consumer Co-op Assn. 

Country Club 
D. A. B. 

Dramatic Club 
Farm Bureau 
4-H Club 
Fraternal Order 
Girl Res. - Hi. T. 

Grange 
Hobby Club 

Holiday Celebration Com. 

Labor Union 
Ladies Aid Society 
League Women Voters 
Luncheon (civic) Club 
Mothers Club 
Musical Organization 
Parent-Teacher Assn. 

Political Party 
Red Cross 

Relief-Welfare Org. 
vV. C. T. U. 

Women’s Benefit Assn. 

Women’s Club 
Y.M.C.A. - Y.W.C.A. 

2. Do you speak at local meetings on educational or social prob¬ 
lems : Never.Sometimes.Often.—.Regularly. 

3. Do you write school news for a town newspaper: Never.—- 

Sometimes.Often.Regularly. 

4. During the past month how many pupil homes have you visited: 

No home..Less than 5-^5-9_10-14...15-19_ 

20 or more.. 

5. Name and describe below the nature of any club, campaign, or 
movement which you have organized or led for community 


6. List the Clubs, organizations and activities which your com¬ 
munity (board members, principal, superintendent, club leaders, 
etc.) has brought pressure upon you to participate in. 

a..... c..... 

b.. d . 

7. Check the teacher professional organizations to which you belong 
(add any omitted from the list): 

( ) Local Teachers Assn. ( ) Progressive Education 

( ) State Teachers Assn. ( ) American Teachers Union 

( ) National Education Assn. ( ) ... 

( ) -- ( ) .. 
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APPENDIX B 


dexfdjonai atid Btcde ^cdc^ 

The following indicates the number of questionnaires 
tabiilated by regions and by states. 


Maine 

I. NORTHEAST 

75 New Jersey 

268 

Nfew Hampshire 

63 Pennsylvania 

42 

"Vermont 

2 West Virginia 

104 

Massachusetts 

2 Delaware 

1 

Connecticut 

2 Maryland 

134 

Rhode Island 

1 District of Columbia 

20 

New York 

655 


Michigan 

Total: 1369 

II. MIDDLE 

330 Wisconsin 

129 

Ohio 

2870 Minnesota 

276 

Indiana 

323 Iowa 

164 

Illinois 

328 Missouri 

74 

Texas 

Total: 4494 

III. SOUTHWEST 

369 Oklahoma 

189 

New Mexico 

167 Arizona 

69 

Utah 

Total: 734 

IV. NORTHWEST 

110 Idaho 

22 

Colorado 

1 Montana 

42 

Kansas 

31 North Dakota 

164 

Nebraska 

2 South Dakota 

420 

Wyoming 

10 


Washington 

Total: 802 

V. FAR WEST 

218 California 

54 

Oregon 

90 Nevada 

17 


Total: 379 
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REGIONAL AND STATE DATA 
VI. SOUTHEAST 


Kentucky 

78 

Tennessee 

123 

North Carolina 

70 

South Carolina 

150 

Georgia 

13 

Florida 

89 

Total 


Alabama 

481 

Mississippi 

160 

Louisiana 

1 

Arkansas 

126 

Virginia 

53 

1344 
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^Adapted from Tables in Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 1934-1936, Chapter IL Vol. II. Bulletin, 1937. 
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Aliham, Milla A., Social Ecology, Columbia University 
Press, 1936. 

Anderson, B. W., “Hamstringing Our Teachers,^’ Allan- 
tic Monthly, 145:390-397; August, 1930. 

Anon, “A School Teacher Talks Back,” American Mer¬ 
cury, 35:286-292; July, 1935. 

Beale, Howard, Are American Teachers Free? Scribners, 
1936. 

Bossing, Nelson, Progressive Methods of Teaching in 
Secondary Schools. Appleton-Century, 1936. 

Chapin, P. Stuart, “Design for Social Experiments,’’ 
American Sociological Review, 3:786-800; December, 
1938. 

Cook, Lloyd A., Community Backgrounds of Education 
McGraw-Hill, 1938. 

Cook, Lloyd A., Almack, Ronald B., and Greenhoe, Flo¬ 
rence, “Teacher and Community Relations,” Ameri¬ 
can Sociological Review, 3:167-174; April, 1938. 

Donovan, Frances R., The Schoolma’am, Stokes, 1938. 

Ewing, Stephen, “Blue Laws for Teachers,” Harper^s 
Monthly, 156 :329-338; February, 1928. 

Faris, Ellsworth, and Significance of the Mores,^’ 

Religious Education, 25 .*500-506; June, 1930. 

House, Floyd H., The Development of Sociology, McGraw- 
Hill, 1936. 

Hunkings, R. Y., The Siiperintendent At Work in Small¬ 
er Schools. (YIII: Fitting into the Community). 
Chicago: Heath, 1931. 

Kandel, I. L., “Education and Social Change,” Journal 
of Social Philosophy, 1:23-35, April, 1935. 

Kilpatrick, William H., (ed) The Teacher and Society, 
Appleton-Century, 1937. 

Kilpatrick, William H., The Educational Frontier, p. 41, 
Appleton-Century, 1935. 
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SIGNIFICANT PUBLICATIONS ABOUT 
DEMOCRACY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


DBMOORATIO EDUCATION. Prepared by the Dr. Frederick D. Redefer, 
executive secretary of the Progressive Education Association, this pamphlet 
discusses nine areas in which schools and civic groups can contribute toward 
national defense. (25c.) 


FREEDOM OF ASSEMBLY AND ANTI-DBMOORATIO GROUPS. A pop¬ 
ularized memorandum by a group of consultants of the Council for De¬ 
mocracy. (25c.) 


IN DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY— Justice Frank MurpJiy. A manifesto with 
especial reference to the present war situation. Introductory notes by 
President Roosevelt and Charles A. Beard. (10c.) 


ECONOMIC MOBILIZATION— Henry 8. Blochj Oscar Lange, Frederick 
RarMson, E, Gregg Leiois. Four members of the University of Chicago 
faculty analyze the major economic problems of national defense and offer 
a score of highly specific solutions. Introduction by Prof. Paul H. Doug¬ 
las. (75c,) 


HAS AMERICA FORGOTTEN ?—-Dr. Esther 0. Brunauer. Subtitled “Myths 
and Pacts About World Wars I and II,’’ this pamphlet reexamines the 
causes of the first World War in the light of attitudes about the present 
conflict. Introduction by James T. Shotwell. (25c.) 


FIFTH COLUMN LESSONS FOR AMERICA—GoL WilUam Donovan and 
Edgar Mowrer, Here in compact form is the amazing series of articles on 
Nazi tactics which recently appeared in the nation’s leading papers. Intro¬ 
duction by Frank Knox. (25c.) 


ITALIAN FASCIST ACTIVITIES IN THE U. S.—Dr. Gaetano Salvemini. 
Considerable research and first hand knowledge provided, the basis for this 
scholarly expose. Introduction by Prof. William Yandell Elliott. <25c.) 


NATIONAL DEFENSE— President Roosevelt. A compilation of the most 
significant recent speeches and statements on preparedness, rearmament, the 
European conflict, etc. Introduction by Senator Morris Sheppard. (lOc.") 


FIVE HUNDRED PLANES A DAY— Walter P. Reuther. Here is the text 
of the widely discussed program for the utilization of the automobile industry 
for mass production of defense planes. Introductory notes by Philip 
Murray and George Soule. (25c.) 


Reduced Rates for Quemtity Orders 


<:::^ni£niticin dounciC Gn. 
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